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ABSTRACT 

* The TRIO/Special Services program at the University 
of Minnesot^^'s General College (GC) is described, and 1981-1982 
program evaluation results are examined. Federally-supported TRIO 
programs (also including Education Opportunity Centers , Talent 
Search, and Upward Bound programs) provide support services for 
disadvantaged college students-. The GC's Special Services program, 
designed to help prevent- attrition among nontraditional freshmen, has 
four components: an integrated course of study, including help witti 
study skills, career planning, .writing, math, and stress management; 
educational, vocational, and personal counseling; individual tutorial 
services; and a summer institute. During the 1981-1982 academic year, 
TRIO services were utilized by 252 students. Survey results indicate 
that TRIO students, compared to new. GC. students , were older, received 
a higher percent of fina'ncial aid, and .included more minorities and 
disabled students. A higher percentage of the new TRIO students 
stayed in school and completed a higher proportion af credits than 
similar low-income comparison group who did not receive special • 
services. New TRIO studen.ts also maintained grade point averages f 
similar to, or higher than, the comparison group and ended the year . 
with higher self-esteem than the control group. ,A followup of- . 
second-year TRIO students revealed more TRiO students attending each 
quarter than control group students, but no notable differences in 
grades, credit completion, and overall retention for the two groups. 
Case studies of two TRIO students, course evaluations, a brief 
description of the summer institute, and a special evaluation of Sign 
language classes, and hearing impaired students are* included .MSW) 
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Foreword 



# 

Buckminster Fuller uses an ftnalogy of earth as a spaceship , 
traveling through time and space toward a specific destination. 
He presents the notion that, like spaceships in science fiction, 
the travelers on earth were put to sleep for the duratioli of the 
voyage. The method used to awaken the earthlings is that one 
.person will wake first, and that person will awaken others whd 
will awaken others, so that when earth arrives, everyone will be 
awake. 

"consider the consequences if the one elirthling we fail to 
wake up happens to be the only one who knows how to land thef^^ship 
•The iRIO program is about waking up those travelers put further 
to sleep by traditional education and those who^have barriers to 
success*- This evaluation .describes the TRIO Special Services 
Program at/General College and examines how well it has 'met its 
goals- Let us hope for a skillful pilot- 



Sherry Read 
General College 
October 8, 1982 
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Executive Summary 



Introduction 




^ ^e national TRm program was funded in 1968 as a part of the 
Federal Higher Education Amendment. Thi^ legi^ation provided for 
support services in post secondary institutions to facilitate the 
educational progress of "disadvantage*d"^young people. In this context, 
disadvantaged students. were defined as those from families witliin the 
national poverty criteria or the physically handicapped. Through 
rhe course of program develojjment, disadvantaged has come to mean t>eople 
who are members of^ groups which are currently and , have historically 
been, underrepr'e^ented in post secondary education. 

The national TRW. program is compi§ised of four separate programs , ^ 
serving unique popullitions: 

1) Upward Bound, which aids hi^h school students from pov^erty 
backgrounds with academic needs in the pursuit of* higher 
education; « - . 

2) . Talent Search, a counseling and information seryioe for 

college-bound low income students; 

3) J^pecial Services, for non-traditional college students, 
usil^lly including 5;[>ecially sta*f fed 'p^og^^ms such as^ 
counseling, remedial study and ethnic activities; ^and, 

'4) Educational Oppor-tunity Centers, which incorporate 

activities available in- the other three programs within 

a large scale, community based center for low income adults. 

The TRIO Special Services Program at the University of Hinnf»sota, 
General College, is a §peqial seryices 'program. It is the subject of 
the following ^valuation. . ' 

isa tional Special Services Evaluati on and Literature Review 

llie most recent evaluation of special services programs was conducted 
in 1981 by Systems. Development Corporation, Santa Monica, California. 
'The key findings concerning program impact were: ^ 

- students who receive a full range of services are more likely to 
stay in school f9r their freshman year than^tudents recexvmg 
few or no services. 

- Students receiving more services are likely to ^attempt and complete 
more course credits.' ^ 

' - Students receiving 'a full range of services are more Ixkely to 

receiJ/e lower grade point averages than students receiving fewer 

services. (This may indicate only that these programs focus^n 

and provide more services to students with poor entry level skills.) 

- Minority and low income s.tudents receive lower grades and take fetter 
course credits than other students, but have comparable retention 
rates 

- students with higher levels of financial aid ar(^ more- likely, to 
' . stay in school during their freshman yepr; attempt and complete 

more credits, and obtain higher grades. 



^i-ii 



A review of the research and evaluations in the area of^imp^roving 
performance in highei; education for dlsadvantaged%stud^nts was conducted ^ 
as a p^jrt of this ev.aluation. . Several recommendations can be made towai'd 
providing more ,ef fective programs based on this information. 

• Multidimensional programs where students receive a full range of ^ 
services §tlch as study skills , counseling, tutoring, orientation, 
survival skills, and traijiing in specific self monitoring techniques, 

« are more succ(^ssful in retairTing students. 

• The actual time spent in service does not have to be great (3-20 hours) 

* but should be focused on the quarter, or semester of entry into higher 
education. ^^""^^ 

# Programingv,should be flexible, designed' to meef the needs of students, 
with continuous systematic planning arid feedback. 

• Clearly written p*rogram objectives sh6uld' be made available to 
studentzs^ 

# Program environment should foster growth of positive self images 
and provide opportunities for success. ^ 

Several of these recommendations are incorporated into the goals of the 
TRIO/Spetial Services program at the University of Minnesota; General 
College. 

Program Description 

^ lAs the open-adm4ssions unit of the University of Minnesota, General 
College has more non-traditionaX students than other colleges within the 
University of Minnesota. Foi>^fty years, GC has served as an educational 
laboratory within a major research university.^ The laboratory ^ focus has 
been to develop instructional methods for non-traditional students. Tlie 
'^MO/Special Services Program's goal is to provide services which help to 
prevent non-traditional freshmen from becoming victims of the "revolving 
door" syndrome; that is, entering and leaving college before achieving any 
success in higher education. This is the second year of the program's 
existence^ . ^ ' 

The TRIO/Special Services Program has four components. 



\ 1) The I ntiegrated Course of Sti;rdy is a group of courses taught hf 
General College faculty and counselors designed to be taKen concurrently. 
These courses include a Survival' Seminar^ course , which concentrates on 
study skills,* career planning, and stress* management ; a writing lab; math 
courses; and courses in areas duch, as urban* problems , arts and psychology. 
Educational counseling and^ tutoring are also included in the Integrated 
Course of Study. ' . ^ 

^ .... 

2) CounsegfHs. Services a.ce available for students to receive assistance 

in- dealing with educational, vocational and persona], concerns . 

3) Tutorial Services are .available, wi.th individual tutors, to jiid 
students with the development 'of their reading and writing skills. 

. 4) The S ummer Institute is available for enterijig low income freshmen 
during the- summer prior to their firs^fall quarter. Tliese students are 
not included in this e^^aluAtion. , 

erJc ' . ix . ij> ■ . 



1981-82' Academic Year Tl^IO/Special. Services: ''Student Demographics and 
Outcomes ' ; ^ ^ 

During the J981-1982 academic .year , TRIO services were utilized by 
252 students* Based on a student survey collected in Fall '81 and, again 
in Spring 1982, the TRIO students were found to be older than average 
cqllege freshmen (mean TRIO age = 22,87 versus mean GC beginning student 
age = 20\4), A higher percent of TRIO students received financial aid 
than the beginning GC ^population (86% TRIO versus 48% GC) . llie majority 
of TRIO students had been out of school longer than one year prior to 
"^enrolling in General College (51%) with 17% harving been out of school for 
more than six years, compared to only 31% of CC beginning students out of 
school for more than 1 year and 6% for more than six years (Romano, 1982). 
The TRIO studetvt population also included a greater proportion of 
minorities than *the General College population. (33^. 5rRI0,, 2'3% new GC 
students), and a higher proportion of disabled students (9% TRIO,' 5% new 
GC studerrts). ' '4 

New TRIO SNtudents also scored lower on the General College Placement 
Test, averaging at the forty-sixth percentile qxx Written Expression, 
thirty-seventh percentile on Reading,, forty-fourth percentile on arithmetic, 
and twenty-fourth percentile on \^ole Numbers using 1980 General College 
norms (Brotlien, >et al, 1981). 

^'flien compared to a low income control group who did not receive 
special services but had a similar demographic profile, TRIO students 
obtained higher grade point averages (GPA) for fne academic year (TRIO GPA = 
2.78,* Control GPA = 2.61, N's excluded; TRIO GJSA = 2.53, Control GPA = 1.89, 
N's included). , ^ , • 

Secondly, TRIO students were more likely to stay in school (Fall '81 to 
Spring '82) than the control group (81% versus 72%, respectively) and they 
passed a higher number of credits that they attempted (^4% TRIO versus 70% 
control) during the 1981-82 school year. 

Oh one factor contributing to academic success, self esteem, TRIO/' 
Special Services .students began the year with higher self esteem than. the 
control group, and by the end of the year, they had larger gains in self 
esteem. 



When TRIO/lCS students were asked to complete a student satisfaction 
survey 
able 



vnen iivxu/ xuo sLuueiius wclc ci£»is.cu ul/ k.\juii/j.%^i^%^ « ^^^^^^^^^ ^«^-.w^v*^^-w 
iy, they supported the TglO staff and program and^felt chey had ieen 
to stay in school as (a^esult of their 'participation.* 



Also presented in this evaluation ard^case studies of two TRIO students, 
exit reviews of ICS students, course evaluations, a special evaluation of 
sign language classes and hearing impaired students, and a brief description 
of the^ummer Institute, which is being evaluated during thd 1982-83 
acadefiiic year.^ ^ . ^ • • . 

Second Year^ Fbllow-Up : .1980-81 TRIO/Special Servicess Students 

* ^ ' ... ^ *V 

Wiile TRIO studojits were more successful than would have been anticipated 
during tiheir first year at the University, the 1980-81 TRIO situdents^ did not 
'fare as 'well during the second year when th^x y^^^ receiving services. 



In fact, although more TRIO students entered school for a^ second, year 
than the control' group, similar numbers completed the year, received 
similar (though slightly lower) grades, attempted and- completed a similar 
(though slightly fewer) number of credits when compared to the low income 
control group'* . t ♦ 

Even though these statist^ics do not try to account for students trans- 
ferring to ofher^'institutions , the evidences seem to indicate' that special 
programs 1nay need to be ongoing rathcjr than shott term if the positive 
res Jilts in the first ye^r are to be maintained* 

Summary * . 

The 1980-81 and 1981-82 TRIO/Special Services students began college ^ 
with several handicaps to academic success. The>c had^ limited basic skills 
low income, and were from non-traditional backgrounds. However, a higher 
percentage of the TRIO students stayed in school^ cl)mpleting a higher 
proportion of cre'dits than the low income control group, and maintained 
GPA's^ similar to, or higher than, the control group. Tlie TRIO/Special 
Services students also -ended the year with higher self .esteem, and ICS 
students endorsed the TRIO/Special Services' Program and believed it to be 
beneficial to them. 

A 

For second year students, the positive effects n^7ere onlyNn.sible irr 
the greater number of student^ attending each quarter than thk control 
group, though not showing higher grades, credit 'Completion or overall 
retention. 



xi , . 



CHAPTER I 

HIGHER EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR NON-TRADITIONAL STUDENTS:. 
A REVIEW OF RESEARCH AND EVALUATION LITERATURE 

Injbro duct ion 

The following literature review focuses x>n special programing in 
post-secondary institutions designed to promote^ academic success for 
non-traditionaj. students. A non-Craditional student is broadly defined 
as any student who differs from the historically typical freshman: an 
eighteen year old, single white male, who is ent*erii)g college imme^diately 
after graduation from high school. Special programs usually focus on 
providing services for subsets of this population, including programs 
for minorities, handicapped students, educationally disadvantaged, 
veterans, and older students. The broad population of non-traditional 
students has also been referred to as "high risk" or "disadvantaged" 
students, emphasizing a perceived lack or deficit within student. 
In the present review, the term non-traditional stddent is/preferred to ^ 
"high risk" and "disadvai:itaged"-xiue to its more neutral ano^ inclusive 
orientation. However, when ^^escribing specific programs, the terms used 
by program staff will be udjea. 

^The , ;rpose of this review is to describe the program components from , 
th'j full .ange of special programs for non-traditional students, summarize 
evaluation efforts, examine particular tecTiniques used, and make recommen- 
_ii«ions for implementing, successful programs based' upon these observations. 
Tin* primary questions of interest are: IThat kind of pro/,rams exist, and 
what has proven effective in promoting academic success for noh-traditlonal 
sriidents.-. , i 

B "k^^ round . * * ' 

Kustorically , minorities have been underrepresented in higher educat:vo^* 
In 1965, it was estimated that less than forty percent of culturally disad- 
VcVitri^^ed children with measured IQ's of more than 110 entered post-secondary 
in;-> * Jttions (Blair, 1965). Educators have long noted the human resources 
w.->tvJ or lost through unequal access to higher education, and. through 
failure of many of those minorities who were able to find their way into 
post-secondary education (Alger, 1971). At the time in history prior to 
1968, only! a fundamental change in recruiting and admissions practices would 
serve to change the educational balance (Blair., 1965; Bracy, 1971; Bo\^ers, 
1972). Onjce the admissions procedures were altered to open education to 
noa-tra9dtJionn] students, institutional and curricular chaages would be " \ 
undvoidattle (Blair, 1965; Menzel, 1969; Woodlands. 1978)^ * 

n 1968, jus.t such a change took , place with' the passage of the Federal 
11 Jjlphfer 'Education Amendment. This amendment provided funding for special 
services for disadvantag6d .students. M0st of the programs existing tbday 
originated as a direct outgrowth of 4:his amendment (Church, 1973). This 
new reality also stems from the need ior public aad private institutions 
alike' to compensate for declining en/ollments by admitting students who had 
been previously considered underprepared and unsuited for higheif education 
(Hays, 1980). . ' / ' 



1 
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Many, barriers existed to welcoming these new students •/j^Financial aid 
was and continues to be a necess^ity for non- traditional stydents. Faculty 
attitudes toward the practicality of teaching underprepared students and 
the need to develO(t> new instructional practices and^ programs to meet ,new 
demands were substantial and often negative. Finally, a reluctance to lower 
academic standards became a grave institutional concern (Rosner, 1970), Re- 
solving these barriers -called for greater effort in terms of energy, financial 
resources and support and training, of administrators and teaching staff 
(Morrison, 1973) • ^ " ' 

' A- 1975 national evaluation of .federally funded special services programs 
*found' that 14 percent of all enrolled undergraduates could be considered 
disadvantaged, with considerable variability among percentages in different ^ 
types of colleges and geographic regions (Davis, ^975). Tlie question of 
whether access should be allowed to non-traditL<:)nal students no longer soems 
appropriate. The question that educators are now challenged to ansv;er is: 
How can we provide the best possible programs for all students? 

Defining the Population ' > 

^Somogye and Draheim. (1976) have isolated thirteen types of non-traditional 
students: - ' 
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students who were not successful in high school, 
students who interrupted their education by one or more 
years prior to enrolling in higher education, 
studetits without occupational goals, 
part-time students, 

students attending school because of job-related pressure, 

older students, 

housewives, 

divorced or widowed women, 

students who were i^reviously suspended from other 
institutions , 

returning- B. A. students who have already completed a degree, 

students who have not compJ.eted high school and may or may 

not have received a GED, "f^^ 

students who u$ied large financial aid, and 

students supported by rehabilitation funds. 



The length of this list^alone attests to the diversity of non-traditional 
students. Other students not mentioned include veterans, single parents, 
all handicapped student* (physical, emotional, and learning disabilities), 
and foreign, English-as-a-second-language Students, and educationally 
deprived students. 

Barriers to Success 



All of these groups of student^ and the individuals within them have 
eds and barriers to success in higher education. Dill (1976) 
identified five problems common to all students in adjusting to college 
life. They include problems in: 
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1) attending school on a regular, disciplined basis, 

2) developing a personal system of rewards and punishments which 
becomes internalized, " 

3) developing self-imposed stand.^nrds of excellence, 

4) diagnosis and analysis 'of problems, constructing workable 
problem solving methods, and^ 

5) defining goals in concrete, measurable ways* 

Special barriers for non-traditional students' include concern;^ about success 
in school (Bltrry, Gordon, 1977; Strader, 1974), cognitive style (Alston, 1972), 
need for financial support (Morrison, l|973) , adjusting to a*nev7 culture and 
set of values (Alston, 1972), language and communication problems (Gordon, 1969; 
Algier, 1971), low self image (Fagin, 1976), low expectations of self and low 
expectations by faculty (Fagin, 1976; Spickelmier, 1973), architectural barriers 
(for physically handicapped) (Fair, Sullivan, 1980), low motivation (Morrison, 
1973), family responsibilities (Algier, 1971; ^Dispenzieri, 1971), few racial 
role. models in faculty positions (Millei;, 1977), poor academic and study 
skills (National Academy Science, 1977; Bell, 1969; Dispenzieri, 1971), and 
lcjv:k of institutional supports (Morrison, 1973)- Some problems are caused by 
participating in-special prograips themselves, such as Concerns about being ^ 
set apart from other ^students , anxiety associated with needing special help, 
taking non-credit classes, and concerns about depth and pace of instruction 
(Hampton, 1979).. It is helpful to remember these barriers when designing 
pro;grams and providing services for these special populations. 

Non-Traditional Students as Learners 

trying to understand non-traditional students in an effort to design, 
prugrante which are responsive to their needs, one of the first questions that 
comes to mind is: \fliat do researchers kno\; about non-traditional students 
and how they may differ as learners from t^raditional college students (Borland, 
1973; Blair, 1963)? 

Several factors are known to affect learning; siich as sex, years since 
attending high school, age,^ educational level at the time of admission, an^i 
numerous environmental factors (Grant, Hoeber, 1978). AWardy and Oiafin (1980) 
have* recently identified three different types of underprepared learners: the 
resilient learner/ the reluctant learner, and the naive learner. The resilient 
learner has limited academic skills, but has sufficient con^idence and perse- 
verance to acquire the skill necessary to succeed, in spite of years of 
failure. Reluctant learners also have limited skill, but their confidence 
has been negatively affected by repeated failure in academic settings, and 
they are unwilling to take the risks unavoidable in acquiring new skills. 
The naive learner has limited skills »but has somehow managed to escape 
detection. They are those students who have "gotten by" in scKool and have 
been rewarded for less than adequate skills, resulting in false notions about 
their Academic competence. " These students must 'first' be convinced that they 
are lacking in some of the skills required to do college level work. Some 
educators and researchers argue that disadvantaged students do not differ 
significantly from advantaged students as learners (Blair, 1965). Borland 
(1973) holds that these non-traditional students differ from traditional 
students only\in that they ha\fe deficient academic skills. 



This question cannot be answered here, but its implications are 
widespread. If disadvantaged students do not differ from traditional 
students in the way they learn, then- a technology of accelerating their 
development so they can get on with the business of higher education is _ 
ali'that is required.' If non-traditional students do differ as learners, 
we must discover what they are like -in order t6 plan effectively (Borland,. • 
1973). • 

Meotifying Student Needs and Predicting Success 

, According to Adolphus (1977) , testing is the essential tool in student- 
centered developmental education. Tests of basic skills can be used to 
identify specific weaknesses of students. Testing also has been used to aid 
in predicting student*- success . Achievement tests have been used alone 
(Lunneborg, 1970 ;" Pedrini , 1977) and in concertn^ith : 1) demographic 
•v.? riables such as age., ethnic background, and sex (Rossman, 1975), 2) njon- 
ititel lectual measures such as personality clt&r act eristics (Spack, Stout (1969; 
Br ■, 1967), 3) past achievement - high school rank and high school GPA 
(}...>. ".an, 1975; Shaffer, 1973), and, 4) environmental fact ors such as number 
of <;..!dits taken,., scholarship money and number of hours spent in outside 
empl./ment (McDonald, McPherson, 1975) to predict success in higher education. 

o' these variables were shown to aid in predicting college success. 
' -y (j;71) and Bowers (1971) found that traditional predictors of grade 
■v-nt average work just as well for disadvantaged students. Persistence in 
c. nege can be better' predicted ffcom test scores for specific students than 
C.'A (Hall and Coates, 19^).' Once in college, college GPA proves to be a 
powerful predictor of persistence in higher education (Pedrini, 1)77). 

t 

Adolphus (1977) called for a higher morality in using testing both as a 
p^v.iLctor of success and as an aid in d&tecting special needs and matching, 
r.'.mrces to those needs. This higher morality can be obtained, first, by 
ol...-rwLng the Tights of those being tested, by using valid tests, and finally 
by the test findings in a positive. and sophisticated manner. It was 

furchcji'recommended that faculty members be involved in designing activities 
in the classroom 'to serve the specific needs identified through diagnostic 
testing (Adolphus, 1977). " - 

Now that the program population has been described, barriers to success 
id-'-ntlfied, and the role of testing examined, the remainder of this review 
will focus on describing progr^m^ , the roles of instructors and students, 
te^hilques used , Isummarizing the results achieved, and making recommendations 
for future iprograming. 

. if: 

, Pro-.-:c-> "m Descriptions ^ ••; 

f;necial programs vary considerably from institution to institution as 
a rc:iult of differences in populations served and the existing s^rvicfs 
available to students. The two most common approaches are ^^"J^f , , 

instruction and cultural differences programs (Harcleroad, 1971). VirLually ^ 
all programs had increased student retention and academic success as their 
primary goals (Davis*, 1975'). 

llie following, constitutes a summary of combined program purposes and 
functions, listed in general order of prevalence: 



academic and communicatiozi (reading, writing, speaking and 
listening) skills development (Mares, Levine, 1975), j 
develop gtudy skills (Mares, L^ine, d975)., 
respond to indivdual needs for personal understanding and 
encouragement (Mares, Levine, 1975), , ^ 

foster positive growth in self concept (Church, 1973; 
Green, 19 77), ^ * 

provide a buffer becween- students and bureaucratic i 
environment (Jackson, J)epuyat, 1974), 
provide information about educational and career 

alternatives (Giroux, 1973; Church, 1^73), - ^ 

increase personal . problem-solving skills (Church, 1973), 
provide information and referral services concerning 
financial aid, legal services, day care and other 
agencies (Dispenzieri, 1968) , . . 

improve social skills (Bucklin, 1970), andi- * 
l^roaden and strengthen culturaT experiences Vand values 
(Dreyfus, 1979). 

The services provided in an effort to achieve these purposes also vary. 
Davis (1975) identified the most commonly occurring services in federally 
funded programs for noti-traditional students as: remedial instruction, 
counseling, tutoring, and .ethnic-related activities. Less* frequently 
mentioned services include:* summer programs prior to the fresljman year, 
support seminars" where students work on study skills, problem solving, 
time management, career planning, and information is provided concerning 
financial c:id and other institutional services (Zahoni, 1981). Special 
*services are also provided for handicapped students. 

In a national evaluation of .special services, Cbulsori'* (1981) found with 
few exceptions the average participation. time spent in ^ny particular service • 
wds not lengthy. Stjudents spent a-respectable average oY*16.6 hours ift 
special instruction, but only 2.6 hours in counseling, 1.5 hours in orientation 
and A. 5 in culturdl activities. ^In general, program" staff feel that the 
"teaching relationship with minorj-ty group students must be a highly personal 
matter^in order for effective learning to £ake place (Mares, Levin/2't^TC9/5^ * 

Role of the Instructor » 

Spickelmier (1973) surveyed community college faculties and found that 
they expressed reluctance and non-responsive attitudes toward teaching low 
abi^^ity and underprepared students. They preferred separate remedial ^ 
courses for these students rather than individualizing their own courses. 
Spickelmier suggests that the contact facult;^ had with non-traditional 
students is affected by those attitudes. The major complaints leveled 
against faculty by students were their lack of commitment to the teacKiii'g 
task,^ inaccessibility to students, and' poor teaching skills (Nosen, 1980). 
For disadvantaged students to be successful in higher /education there must be 
a concerted effort by administrators and instructors to create an environment 
which is conducive to learning for all students, or at the very least, exhibit 
a willingness to do so (Bracy, 1972). * . 

Sloom (cited in Awardy, Chafi.., 1980) has presented a model for an 
expanded role of instructors which includes, instructor responsibility for 
a systematic on-going evaluation of students, matching them with appropriate 
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teaching techniques, facilitating participation and reinforcing learners. 
nielT progress must then be asseg^sed and corrective action taken in 
ijjstTuctional techniques, re-startiog the cycle of eva^luation and 
• contiirued modification of approaches until the desired result is achieved. 

To 'facilitate this expanded role of the instructors, several support 
features^ are encouraged. *Eirst, instructors must have flexible time to 
accommodatie the variable rates of student learning requiring attention to 
group size and the facilities* tivailable to instructors, 'Secondly, to aid 
in »as.scssment of student skills, , norm referenced and criterion referenced 
testing must be available to provide diagnostic information, to measure 

'prog^ss, and to make mastery /non-mastery decisions. All of these features* 
require profound instruciior ski3,l> ^student participation and administrative 

-support (Awardy., ,Chafin, 1980)'. \ 

Jennifigs (1974) made several recoftmiendations for improvin'g the training 
of teachers f gr^ work with, disadvantaged ^Isjidents in secondary education. 
The programs^shoud last at least two years, and all prospective teach^irs 
should be required to participate in workshops, courses and seminars and 
a variety of experiences actually working with disadvantaged students. 
' Cleveland sState University instituted a 40-w^ek program, for training 
instructors ^nd counselors (Bureau of Higher Education , 197p. This program 
'focused on four major areas, requiring that instructors/counselors "had a 
.knowledge of a-major field of study, understood the characteristics of 
disadvantaged underachievers , ba?ic instructional theory, and information 
on individual approaches, to learning. ,An evaluation confirmed the success . 
of this approach. „ ^ • 

' ^ - : , 

At the institutional ievel, Hdgges ,(1979) proTosed that violation. of 
civil rights and affirmative action flaws present, messages to minorities and 
"women. Both teachi^rs and administration must be awar<f of deep-rooted 
attitudes which may "affect their treatment of minorities ii;i the classroom 
and in academic advising., ' \ . ' * 

Role of the Student and Self Concept ' . ' ^ 

• ^ ^ 

One of the most powerful factors a^ffecting behavior is the conviction an 
individual has that ^le ar'she^can successfully" perform a behavior that will 
produce" a desired result. More siiripiy put, one of the main reasons we do 
things Is that we' think wc can. Students will register in school If- they . 
believe they can be sucfcessful. Students>ill stay in school if - they believe 
they can continue to succeed. Repeated exposure to success strengthens the , 
conviction an individual has that he or she will be successful in the future 
when performing that particular behavior. Repeated exposure to failure 
strengthens the conviction an individual has that he or ?he wij.1 be unsuccessful 
in the future when performing that particular behavior. These nations represent 
' the theory of ' self-efficacy as outlined by Bandura in 1977. 

Self-efficacy refers to the opinions people possess about their personal 
effectiveness, and self esteem is'the degii.ee to which' people like and respect 
themselves i ' Both of these cohcepts have important implications- for how 
successful students will be,- and whether or not they will ^tay in school. 
■ For this reason, many special 'programs 'make conscientious efforts to, rais^ 
self esteem and self-efficacy in their students through the use of creative 
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writing courses,, tutoring^ jcjbunseling/ mastery approaches' to learning 
and special programs (especially those based on ethnic pride and peer 
support groups) (Zirkel, .1972) • The effort^ that have been evaluated , 
with r^pect to raising self epteem showed evidence of positive change 
across time and subjects and a positive relationship between self esteem 
and acade*mic success (McCormick, Williams, 1974'; Zirkel, 1972; Read, 1981)*. 

The student's role in acliieving academic success must be grounded in 
the very basic and essential conviction tha^: he or she is actually able to 
succeed in college and is willing to do what needs to be donfe to ipsure 
that" success • ' ' ' 

Tngtructional Methods « 

Many educators and research|;rs have presented the notion that it is the 
responsibility of educators to provide course structures and educational 
technologies which produce' the maximum educational value for students 
(Beaman, Dieoer, Fraser, Edresen, 1977). Students and educators alike have 
Started to question tradtjLonal methods of teaching in universities, and they 
call for ^ moire innovative structuring of courses.. 

In recent years, the most innovative university programs have been based 
on programmed instruction (Beaman, et al. , 1977). These courses jiisually 
include course materials which are subdivided into many well-defined steps^ ^ 
TestJ.ng is.freqitent and studyirig is maintained by positive reinforcement of 
desired behavior. One of the drawbacks associated with self-paced instruction 
is a greatei: cost associated with test grading and record keeping (Beaman, 
et al. , 1977). Cartwri-ght (1971) advocates the use of analysis of in'dividual 
learning styles in teaching, but, cautipns against 'being taken in by commepcially 
packaged programmed^ materials as a substitute for personal attention.. Woodland 
[1978) recommends seve'ral .instructional techniques^ for non-trq^itional students 
(\ncluding 'individualized instruction), such as independent study classes, 
acyidemic credit for life experience related to work or home, and the use of ^ 
learning contracts. Another method A^hidK appears to be well suited tor non- 
ti?4ditional students is cooperative educat;ion (Knowles, 1971). Cooperative 
^ucation. involves a combination of periods on campus in classroom instruction 

^with periods of time spent in off-campus working experience. This is amenable 
to minorities because it provides an opportunity to experience a new environ- 
ment and to be exposed to a real employment setting within an unusually 
pa^tient and supportive .climate.^ These factors aid in reducing'' fearx of employ- 
ment and. aid students in establishing, contacts that 4Tiey be invaluable in their 
search for future employment. ^ , * * . - ' 

^ J ' * * iU 

,The^ methods discussfed here represent general approaches to instruction.. 

•More specific techniques will be dis:cussed: f u^her in the sectifirT^ntitled 
Study Skills. , ' \ ^ r 

Basic Skills: Reme dial Education * ■ . • 

■ ' ~ , ' ~~ It 

In 1977, the National Assessment of Educational Progress reporte^^that , 
nearly naif of 'seventeen year old ^high school^ students cannot read college 
freshman materials or perform basic math. (Grant, lloeber, 1978). Tlius, the 
population of students requiring training in basic skills has expanded to 
include more than just the "disadvantaged"' students., tliis is evidenced by , 



the downward national trend in college entrance examination scores.^ 
Crawford (3979) suggested tkit there has always been a need for basic 
skills programs, but the. cost assodiated with, this* activity .has given rise 
to objections^^y many institutions in ifhis- time of f inanciaiy u^cerfainty . 
Basic skills- programs, however, are no longer an (^tion -but a necessity in 
most public and private institutions. 
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Grant and tloeber (f978) reviewed basic skills programs with respect to 
the question: Are theU programs working? They ans<^ered the question in 
Two ways: Yes, the staff involved in delivering the programs are "working 
very hard, b.ut they were unable* to make gen^lralizations about the success 
of /those programs due to the scarcity of empirically based' evaluation 
research available. at that time. Since the time of their research, many 
programs hav^ conducted evaluation research. Before looking at the overall 
evaluation findings^ the individual components of skill programs will be 
addressed. * 

* ' • 

* • 

Reading for Non-traditional Studeilts . ' , > 

In one basic reading, labofatory, several objectives were outlined ' , 
(Schiavone, 1976). First, stAdents need to develop the ability to comprehend 
the literal 'meaning of written material and materials at varying levels of 
difficulty at the most .efficient rate. Tlien students need to develop an 
ability to xfind broaderlneanin^ in a written work and the ability to judge 
the accuracy, and 'relevar/cy of x^hat is read. They must also become able to 
realize thd relative" importance of statements, the logic behind thera and 
the validity of the conclusions (Schiavone, 1976). . 

The specific reading skills which are developed in, the reading laboratory ^ 

» speed of perception- and reading rate, 

vocabulary development}' . 
increased comprehension, 

intensive and thorough reading, \^ 
reading as a study skill,, ^ ^ 
understanding broader meanings, • * 

skimming and' scanning, 
how to evaluate the 'quality of writing, 
reading within a subject matter, and 

reading technical materials (Schiavone, 1976). « 

Spickelmier (1972) recommends that students who are poor readers .enroll 
in special reading classes, because faculty members are often unwillxng to 
become teachers of reading. mUe national reading scores have declxndd xn 
the past twelve years, students in remedial classes have been able to gain 
^wo years reading level on the avera^^om a special reading course ^exnertson 
1978) Students already reading at a college level were able to nea^y double 
their speed and improved vocabulary and comprehension significantly through 
the, same. remedir7.1 instrucition (Reinertson, 1978). 

Wri tifig for Non-traditional Students 

. Shaughnessy (1978) has identified 'three types of writers , 
traditional students: those who api^ear from tests to be competent readers/ 
irlLr.; and meet all the traditional entran.qp requirements; those who got by 
In Jigh Tchool! but would never write voluntarily, whose style is characterxzed. 
as flat and utterly predictable; and, finally, those left so far behxnd as to 
seem to be visitors from some distant planet. , 

. • ■ , . ' »■ 2u ■ ■ ■ 
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• For the. students who enroll in basic wrLfeinfi programs, ShaUghnessy V 
gives some precious insight into the w^y they view writing: 

\ For the BW (Basic Writing) student, academic uriting ' ^ 

is a trap, not a way of saying something to someone. Ti\e 
spoken language, looping back" and forth between speakers, 
offering chances for groping and backing up and even 
hiding, leaving i^m for the language of hands and faces , 
of pitch and pauses, is generous.. and inviting. 'Next/to^ 
this rich orchestration, writing is but a line that moves 
haltingly across the page, exposing as it goes all that 
the writer doesn't know, then passing, into the hands of - 
a stranger who reads it with a lawyer's eyes 5 searching ^ 
for flaws . 



Several models have been proposed for coping with , these barri( 
:es^. First, writing is viewed as involving developmental staj 
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success. First, writing is viewed as xnvoxving aevexu^jmenual stages which 
are specific to ea^ch student. Therefore, --writing programs must l?e designed . 
to challenge individuals at various levels of development (Moore*, 1977). 
A laboratory approach has evolved to include both structured and unstructured 
writing activities with time devoted to individual tutoring^ and the use of 
"peer evaluation in preparing assignlftents (Moore, 1977; . Shaughnessy , 1978)- 
This approach discourages the. goal of prd'ducing- the "perfect'^' paper, but 
looks toward goals i^a notion, Wsed on revision, renovation and revolutions , > 
the three R's (Moore, 1977)/ 

Penfield tl979) described a writing program based on proficiency testing 
using standards agreed upon through faculty consensus. Courses are taught 
with teacher and students working toward the common goal of mastering the 
test. Here, the expectations are focused oh success. This type of program^ 
resulted in higher standards, but more students passed tlie course than before 
the proficiency test^wa? instituted.^ 

Both of these approaches are, in varying degrees, in line/ with recommen- 
dations made by Bloesser (1968) to develop remedial writing programs which 
tcf;r and diagnose students, meet individual needs, maximize the effectiveness 
of each^instructor, and provide for continuous counselijig and evaluation of 
students. ( 

Mathematics for Non-traditional Students \ 

A survey of 134 academic' programs for disadvantaged students revealed 
that mathematics ^nd quantitative, skills are. 'generally tiot emphcf6^ized in these 
programs (Mare, LeviAe, 1975). Those stressing remedial math found .that 
individualized instruction beginning with tests and directing students to 
instructi^l units as needed produced' positive results. Students^liked. thx^ 
mode of' instruction, more finished the course and received higher scores 
(Gunselman, et al. , 1971). * Remedial math .instruction accompanied by math 
laboratories were also found to be successful (Berger, 1971). — " 

♦ ' - ' 

Study SkilLs Programs ' I 

Study skillK are procedures that are intended to directly improve reading 
effectiveness and efficiency (such as Robinson's SQ3R method; Champlin, 
Karoly 1975) and the related academic tasks of note-taking, test-taking, 
and paper writing (Kirschenbaum and Perri, 1982). In a review of twenty-two 



study skills courses, Entwisle (1960) found that study skills <:ourses 

are all fallowed by, some kind of improvement, varying from very^^ight 

to considerable amounts. ^ Motivation, as indicated by the desir/3 to enroll 

in a {S;.tudy skills course, is an indispensable ingredient for achieving any 

significant improvement* Motivation alone, however^ is not sufficient to . 

produce improved grades unless it is accompanied by acftual participatipn in 

a s^udy skills course (En»twisle, 1960). This is related to the finding that 

gains in study skUlls are not necessarily related to the content .or duration 

of the" course. It appears, then, that it is nof enough for a st'udent to , 

simply want to take a study skills course. Once enrolled, however, the 

con ton t and duration have little impact on how much improvement takes place. ' 

Kirschenbaum and Perri (1982) "state that oaastering study skills is an 
itrduous task which seems to be facilitated by contralling^certain motivating 
factors (or s'^tting events). These events include^: perceived personal 
r-^thUrol over the environment, volunteer status in the pVogram, a tecKntrlagi^ 
uciLly oriented .intervention (such as behavioral modifications as opposed 
to study skills counseling), and positive expectations at)out success. ^ 

In a major literature teview, Kirsclienbaum and Pe^ri (1982) found that 
skrlls pro^'.rams producing the most substantial gains in performance were 
s\LUCtured, multicomponent interventions, not particularly lengthy (3-8 hours 
cati be effective), and incorporating study skills with self control training 
•(j..^^. , training in self regulatory or , monitoring skills). They proposed a 
tl;^ /--component model for improving academic performance which includes 
Wt.iM LjShing motivating environments*, study skills development, and self 
rt^iulitory Skills development. " ' . ^ 

o 

Stqdy: skills development focused on reading, notei-taking, paper writing, 
^ tes^ taking "and frequent studying. And finally, self)-.regulatory skills 
ill self' monitoring, self evaluation, self punishment /reward system, 

euvr. '.mental management (location of study, time of day, et cetera), planning 
- aii-l i^roblem solving .skills . Tejpt anxiety is viewecl as a phenomenon which TTiay 
be vore accurately defined as Inadequate test taking skills (Kirkland, 
HCilJ..ndswort;h, 1980).- 

Ai ther technique used* to produce results in academic performance was 
behavioral contracting, which was found to be effective in direct proportion ^ 
to the student;^s commitment (Himelstein, Himelstein, 1977). In behavioral- 
contracting, the student; is responsible for identifying! self defeating behaviors 
and eliminating them. Academic improvement and strength of commitment relied 
on the presence bf immediate reinforcement. The overall effectiveness of this 
technique was judged as moderate in producing better gra4,es (Bristol, Sloane, < 
197A). 

Beaman (et al. , 1981) examined the effects of peer monitoring, through 
the use of mutual study* groups, on academic performance. They found that 
participation in the study groups produces positive gains in academic 
^-achievement, T>ut that his technique is greatly enhanced by the use of a 
",eroup contingency -model. Here, students are assigned a partner or partners 
and the' course grade is based on an average of the students' work. Tlie grpup 
continge^ncy' model offers promising result^; it is easy to implement, produces 
only a minimal increase in bookkeeping, and has a low implementation cost 
(Fraser, et al., 1977). As Fraser and associates put it, two*, three and 



four heads are better ♦than one, - ^ . ^ , 

'This completes a look at academic skilly programs and the techniques 
they employ. We now. turn to the counselling component offered in many 
programs for fion/^traditional students."^ 

,% 

Co unseling: Role of the Counselor , * 

Bell (1969) outlines a number of characteristic^ of counselors yho are 
effective in dealing with non-traditional students. An effective counselor 
is: acceptant, able to approach students and be available /straightforward, 
honest ^nd even blunt when necessary. Effective counseling with high risk 
students must begin with interpersonal skills,, and then go on to create a 
low risk learning environment (Snow, 1977) • 
* . ^ 

The major concern for non-trad.itiorial students is not basic personality 
transformation butf the need for more immediate psychological telief in crigis 
situations (Amadd, 1977). This calls for flexible scheduling for counselors 
and real accessibility through telephones or office hours. Mitchell (1970) 
stresses the importance* oJc the- counseling relationship when dealing with 
minorities. A relationship mu^ be built on trust, focus on the here and 
now (not dwelling on past hfstory), with positive regard and empathy for 
thi'^istuden't. It is also important to supply the students with definitive 
techniques and skills for coping with their environment (Mitchell, 1970). 

Grcu o Counseling . • . 

Group counseling is an Important component of many special programs. 
It helps students in developing communication skills, and fosters 
, atinosi)here of support (Dill, 1976)?. Group counseling has been shown to 
have a positive effect on self concept and the feeling of control ^ 
individual believes he or she can'exert upon' the environment (refer\;pd tc 
as locus of control; Pattdn, 197^0 • ♦ ^ 

Peer Counseling t ' 

Many programs utilize peer c^nselors. Studies show that students 
develop cl6se feelings for their peer counselors and that peer, counselors 
provide considerable help and support for students in helping them discover . 
adequate solutions to specific problems (fopeland, 1979; Benson, 1975). 
Peers were also, found to function as well or better than other professional 
staff in fulfilling student needs (Copeland, 1979). ^ 

• This completes a look at services provided by programs for non-traditional 
students. We will now turn to examining the evaluation efforts of specific 
programs to answer the question: Are special programs for non-traditional 
students successful? 

Summary of - Non-Traditional' Student Program Evaluation E fforts, 

• Programs for non-traditional students are as. diverse as the students they 
serve. However, most of tKem were designed to promote academic success in ^ 
terms of student retention (i.e. ,- staying in school) and increased grade 
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point averages. The ^following table represents a summary' of j:he evaluation 
efforts of twenty-fivci programs for non-traditional students which measure^ 
outcome based on academic success (GPA and retention).. All of the programs 
examined report positive results in either Retention , CPA's, or both. 



Summary of Evaluations Results in Terms of Retention Rates and 
Grade Point Averages XGPA) for T^>enty-five Programs for Non- 
Traditional Students 
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Programs Reporting 
Increased Retention 
Rates 


Programs Reporting 
Increased CPA's/ 
Academic Success 


— • ^ ^ ""I ^ ^ 

Programs Reporting 
increases in .o's^/i 0/ ^ 
ivcaoemic ouL.L.tit>£> diiu ^ 
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1) 
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9) 
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Rayburn, Hayes 
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Romano, et al. 
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(1981) 
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These findings ref-tect only programs which conducted evaluations, reported 
tJieir results, and werb published in an available source, producing a biased 
sampling. However, it is encouraging to note the number of programs whxch 
have begun to conduct systematic evaluations and produce positive results. 
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B^ised on the research and evaluation presented in this review, the 
following geniaral recommendations may be made for. designing special programs' 
for no*n~traditional studejits. 

•.Participation in programs should be voluntary. 

0 Programs 'should be multidimensional, with students receiving a ^ ' 

full range, of services such as s^tudy skills, counseling, tutoring, 
• ybrientation, survival skills, and training in specific self » 
monitoring tecljiiiiqu^s. 

• The actual timej spent in each service does not have to be great 
(3-20 hours) but should be focused on Che quarter or semester of ^ 
entry into higher- education . 

*• Programing^ should be flexible, designed to meet the nSeds of students, 

«*th continuous systematic planning and feedback. , - 

early written program objectives should te made availabTe to students 

• Program environment should^f oster growth of positive self images, and-'^ 
provide opportunities for success through the use of support groups and 

, gr^'iip counseling, peer counselors, and increased numbers of minority 
counselors an'd other minority staff to^ act as xole mojdels* 

• /^nslLUCtors shouldf be encouraged to maUe use of innovative teaching 
techniques suitedrto* non-traditional stildents such as cooperative 
education, indivjjdualized instruction ahd group contingency. * 

These recommendatiJ!>ns can be taken as a summary of empirical evidence 
Frv^ \ successful progr^ 
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CHAPTER II 

TRIO/SPECIAL SERVICES 1981-82 EVALUATION PLAN 



Introduction 



The program evaluation for the General College Special Services 
Program is designed to meet three major needs* Pirst, the evaluation 
provides a description bf program operations, services offered and the 
program participants. * Secondly, program ef/ectiveness is assessed in 
.terms of student \outcomes . Finally, ipfl-lvidual program services are , 
examined as an internal feedback measu? , aiding in the initiation of 
prograril changes and improvements for subsequent* quarters. 

Program Descriptio n 

^e program description outlines tfie" goals, organisation and 
services offered by the Special Services Program at General College. 
This section is 'include'd in order to familiarize the reader with the 
program and j?et the stage for the evaluation. 

Student Demographic PrbiEire - » 

V. , . • 

The student demographic profile describes the pqpulation of the ^ 
students in each program component in terms of race, sex, educational ^ 
history, acaBemic preparedness, and a'nuraber of other variables. Th^ 
students are also compared to a control gr^oup selected from Genera^ 
College freshmea who meet low income criteria but did not receive the 
Special Services Program. 

Determining Program Effectiveness . ' ^ 

Several techniques' have been employed in 'order to determine program 
effectiveness. First, traditional student outcomes are examined fpr 
students in each group/ These traditional measures include: gradepoint 
averages, credit completion (using a ratio of classes taken as compared , 
to those completed), and overall student retention rates (which reflect 
the proportion of students who remain in school). 

<• , 

Additional'' measures of student outcome are reported, focusing on 
the growth of self esteem, changes in academic aspirations as a result 
of being the program, and a self ranking of bar.ic skills by each 
st^tvlent at the end of the year. Again, program students are compared 
to the non-program control group. * ' • o 

Tlie ICS students also participate in a Student Satisfaction Survey, 
'^n this way, the students are able, to provide direct feedback to program 
staff with their feelings and ideas concerning ttie TRIO Program, its 
effectiveness, and how well it met individual needs. 

Based on exit interviews with TRIO counselors^, the final variable 
examines students in the ICS who did not remain in school and summarizes 
their reasons for leaving. Several individual students are also interviewed 
and this information is presented in a case study format. 

Program Development 

Tli'e program development portion of the evaluation involves specitic 
course evaluations.. These evaluations will aid staff in program 
development and planning. 
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special program components will be examined, in particular the 
Summer Institute and sign language classes and hearing impaired students. 

t 

The Special Services evaluatioti includes a wide variety of techniques 
and methods. Hopefully, the collection of diversified information, when 
jdrawn togetlier, will provide a bxioad basis allowing for more consistent 
and valid conclusions. v , . 



\ * PROGR/C- EVALUATION 


'f-— — ' — " 


* 

Need 


* 

Goal 


Method y 


Criteria for 
Measuring Achievement ^ 


!• Introduction: 
\\Tiat are ' 
Special 
Services? 


A. To provide a review of current 
programs and evaluations 

B. To provide -a history of special 
programs for nontraditicnal 
students 


A. Reviev of li*;eratute 
• 


^ Included in final report 


II. .Describe 
program 


To describe: j 
A. Integrated Course of Study 
" B» Counseling services , 
C, Tutorial services 


1 

A. Interviews with staff 

nv»c5oT*\7o 1 p Q QPQ / QPininaTrs 


Final product will be 
reviewed by program staff 
•and included in final 
repc^rt 


III. Describe student 
^ • participants 


Describe program participants 
» 


Collect and summarize data 
' fron individual students: 

A. General College Student 
Survey ^ 

B. Gc^neral College Place- 
menu xr irugirciiu oi^ux. co 

C. Income Information 


Compare TRIO/Special 
Services students to law 
income control group 


" IV. J)ete?minQ 
. program 

effectiveness 

)-» 


A. Compare program students with 
groXip selected from siir.ilar 
background frpm General College 
on traditional academic measures: 

1) Grade point average ^ 

2) Credit completion ratio 

3) Retention rate , 

'4) General College Comprehensive 
Admission Test 

B. , Determine student non-academic 

growth (self concept^ 

C. Determine student satisfaction 
with program 

D. Conduct exit interviews 


A. Collect and analyze data 
(pre/post tests) 

B. Administer student 'self 
concept questionnaire and 
readminister selected 
questions from G.C. 
student survey 

C. Administ.er Student Satis- 
faction Survey 

n "Pvi ^ 1 n ^ pwi pw<; with 

counselors 


Compare TRIO/ Special 
Services students with 
low income control group 

•* 


• 

V. Provide data^ 
for progriam 
development 

ERJC OQ 


A. Conduct course evaluation 

\ ^ 


A. Standardized Course 
Evaluation form 

/ . 


Data will be used as an 
internal feedback mechanism 
to initiate program changes 
and improvements' in sub- 
sequent quarters/ 



CHAPTER ^III 
PROGRi\M DESCRIPTION 



Introduction 

The Special Services Program at the University of Minnesot:a was 
first provided for by a federal grant in* September of 198Q. It is one 
of the TRIO programs (Special Services, Talent Search, arid Upward Bound) 
which function jointly to promote higher education for students who have 
previously hc-jd limited access to higher education. .Tliese students include 
minorities, physically handicapped and low income students as well as the 
educationally* disadvantaged. The General College TRIO/Special Services 
IJrogram serves primarily freshmen during their first year of college. - 

Program Goals 

This year the continuing goals of the TRIO/Special^ Services Program 
are to: 

— offer an opportunity for disadvantaged students to develop the skills 
necessary to survive in a university setting, / 

— promote educational success, 

— provide a creditable academic program, 

— provide a supportive atmosphere and reduce stress inherent in post 
secondary education, ' ' . ^ 

— aid - tudents in making educational and career plains, goal setting-, 
help students to becorife aware of university and community resourced 
and how to use them, and * . _ 

— heighten a\^areness of General .College .staff and faculty of hearing ^ 
impaired students, and increase staff communication skills by offering 
staff sign l^^guage classes. 

Organization ^ , ' ' . ' \' ■ 

In^rder.to accomplish these goals during the academic year, TRIO/ 
Special Services offers three program components to eligible students, 
each with varying degrees of intensity "based on student needs. The 
Integrated Course of Study (ICS), the most intensive component, consists , 
of a. set of pre-selected courses which are supplemented vith individual 
tutoring, a Survival Seminar which emphasizes basic skills, study techniques 
and provides regularly sch*'duled academic and personal counseling. 

The two less intensive program components are Counseling and Tutoring 
which are available on a walk-in or appointment basis. The 'Summer Institute 
provides services for the same population of students during the summer 
prior to their freshman year. It is .described in greater detail m 
Chapter IX. 

INTEGRATED COURSE OF STUDY 

The Integrated Course of Study offers 'several carefully selected courses 
each quarter. The Survival • Seminar (described below) is required each 
quarter as well as two additional ICS classes. All ICS courses have tutors^ 
assigned to th^m, so that ICS students receive as much intensive help as 
they need. Students may also take optional or elective courses. Virtually 
all of these courses transfer to other colleges and majors. 
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The following listing presents course descriptions (adapted from tKe 
General College Bulletin, course syllabi, and other General College 
brochures - see reference note^) for the courses offered each quarter, 
as well as a list of optional courses. 

> 

Fall Qu a rter 

1. Urban Problems (5 credits, course number 1212) 

Using problem-solving, interdisciplinary approach, student^ examine 
some major urban problems such as social class and proverty, social 
change, crime, and education. It is hoped that each student will 
obtain the^ information, insight and improved ability to reach^^ 
intelligent^, independent, viable conclusions and act on them in 
public and private lifel 

2. ' Communication Skills: Fundamentals of. Usage and Style (3 credits) 

course number 1411) 

Students practice principles of grammar, usage, and style through 
exercises and writing sentences and paragraphs. 

3. W riting Laboratory; Personal Writing (4 credits, course number 1421) 

Students read and write descriptive narratives, characterisations and 
autobiographical sketches. Personal help with individual writing 
problems is provided. The course emphasis is on clear and effective 
written expression • 

4. Wr iting Laboratory: Communicating in Societ y (4 credits, course 
humber 1422) 

Primarily through expositpry writing, but also through reading and 
discussion, students analyze how people communicate in society: how 
they perceive events, how they think about them, and how they write 
and talk about tliem. 

i. Mathematics Skills Review (5 credits, course number 1434) 

This is a course designed for students who have limited math backgrounds 
and wish to enhance existing math skills and eliminate deficiencies. 
Topics include fractions, decimals,' percents, signed numbers, metric 
system, scientific notation, ratio and proportion, formulae and simple 
graphs . 

6. Elementary Algebra (5 credits,, course number 1435) 

'Basic concepts and manipulative skills of algebra are introduced in 
preparation for college alg^ebra courses. A strong math background is 
required. Topics include sets, properties, signed numbers , equations, 
word problems^ inequalities, graphing, polynomials, factoring, fractions, 
and radicals. 



^* Surv ival Seminar *(2 credits, course number 1702) . ' 

' ^ ^ \ ' \ 

Succe^ssful completion* of academic work in a highly competitive 
University environment requires the acquisition c^fTh specialised 
body of skills and information. This course ^;ifS designed to develop 
the basic academic skills of. enterifig freshmen 'and provide the 
information essential to their retention of information from lectures 
and texts, improve their performance on eocams and written assignments, 
learn to cope with standard University procedures, and obtain infor-- 
mation /on the campus and cx^tmnunity resources available to support 
. their efforts. Regularly scheduled smal} group and individual 
counseling is required. 1 . 

J" * » 

Winter Quarter 

1. Psychology in Modern Society (5 credits, course number 1281) ^ 

Introduction to s^jpence of human .behavior. Topics include analysis 
of research methods used in observing and drawing conclusions about 
behavior, development of behavior, human biological and social motives, 
place of emotion and conflict in human adjustment, how the individual' 
perceives, the environment and learns from it, and psychology of 
behavior in 'groups. 

< « » • » 

2. Special Topics: Concepts of College Science (5 credits, course 

number 1138) ^ , ' 

* 

This course lays the groundwork for future classes' in science. It 
has been develop'ed for students with limited science or math back- 
grounds. One .college course in basic math is a prerequisite. 

3. Writing Laboratory; Personal Writing (4 credits, course number 1421) 
See Fall Quarter . " 

4. Writ ing Laboratory; Communicating in Society (4 credits, course number 
1422) 




See Fall Quarter. 
5* Elementary Algebra (5 credits, c^ujji&^umber 1435) 
See^^^alTTjuarter . 

6. Intermediate Algebra (Part I, 3 credits; course i\umber 1443) 

A slow-paced intermediate algebra course for students who have good 
background in elementary algebra. The topics include sets, real numbers, 
linear equalities, linear inequalities, polynomials, rational expressions, 
exponentials, and roots. 

r 

7. Survival Seminar II "'(2 credits, course number 1703) 



Continuation of 1702, see Fall Quarter. 



Sprlnfi Quarter ^ ^ , ^ ' ■ 

' * * 4. 

1. Art: General Arts (4 credits, course number 1311X 

Examines representative works of art from genres of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, literature, and music to discover how and why art is' 
created and to enable students to formulate ideas and attitudes about it. 

2. Writing Laboratogry; Communicating in Society (A credits, course * number 

1422) r ~ 

See Fall Quarter. ' ^ ' • 

3- Creativity: Writing Laboratory - Individual Writing- ^ (4 credits j course 
number 1484) 

Work on individual writing projects. After a study of techniques of 
description and narration, p^irticipants writa.sketches , short stories, 
in^formal essays, poems or dramatic scripts, as their interest directs 
them and as instructor\p^rmits. ' ^ 

4- . Writing lor. Business and the Professions (4 credits, course number 3531) 

• 'Students write letters , informal and formal reports, recommendations, 
proposals, summaries, memos; i.e., forms of writing used in business; in 
health, education, and welfare; and in legal * professions . Content 
' adapted to vocational needs of students enrolled. Form, clarity, 
economy of expression, and suitable tone stressed. Typed final drafts 
required. ^ ^ 

5. Intermediate .Algebra '(f^art I, 3 credits, course numbei; 1435) 
See Winter Quarter. 

6. Survival Seminar III <2 credits, course number 1704) 

Continuation of 1702.and 1703.' See Fall Quartet. This Survival Seminar 
incorporates career planning into its basic curriculum. • . 

Optional. Courses ' 

1. Science in Context; Human Uses of the Environment (5 credits, course 
number 1112) 

■ This course fpcuses on the study of ecology as applied to aspects of 
our past, present, and future existence; application of biological ' • 
principles and interrelationships between the individual and the - 
environmefit./Principles of ecology' are explored, including the 
structure ariT function of ecosystems; pollution of soil, water, and . 
air resQurces; population expTosion, and relatxonshiTJ of i^eople, 
disease, food production, environmental controls to survival. ^ 
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2, Career Planning (2 credits, course number 1502) 

The career workshop is designed to assess a- student's interests, 
abilities, needs, values, and personality through testing and 
•subjective sejlf-exploration . Occupational information is*" provided 
through computerisied system and other printed materia^ls. # This course 
is for students Who are^ undecided, about their future career choices 
and. those who need to confirm a tentative cai^er choice, 

3. . Literature*: Reading Short Stories (3 credits*, course number 1371) 

*> 

Representative short stories by' American , British and continental 
-writers are , discussed , and how individual, writers have used the form 
of the sHo^t. story to express their ideas about human experience, 

4*. Unite4 States: Law in Society .(5 credits, course rxumbei* 1235) 

----- - — c ■ ' ' 

The role of law*^ oyr changing society is examined. Topics include 
courts aiid "court system, correlations, police-community relations, 
environmental proljlems, domestic problems, wills and probate, and 
insurance. When possible, students may visit courts, correctional 
f institutions or similar institutions, . 

5, ^ United States: The Crime'Problem (4 credits, course number 1236) 

' The nature .and extent, of crime in America is discussed jln addiMon to 
the causes and consequences of crimes for criminal, victim and social 
ordjer, \ ^ 

6, 6ral Communication.: Interpersonal Communication (4 credits, Qourse 
number 1465) 

St.udents. examine their own communication patterns - verbal, nonverbal, 
•\ ami vocal - and try to discover why they are effective or ineffective 
' coip.uunicators > ' to uncover #some origins qf their communicative behavior, 
< and t,p understand means we use to relate to each other and ways we 

alienate ourselves from each other. The course asks students to begin 
or deepen their search. ^or identity and to aid others in their search, 

Litet^ature for Children (4 credits, cpurse number 1363) 

Survey^.of ch^ildren's literature. For parents, prospective parents, or 
child-care workers who .wish to become acquainted with children's literature 
and to guide ^children in selecting and reading books or for others who 
- may not have had an opportunity to read books including classics - 
when they were .children, . " 

*» « 
COUNSELING ' ' * , . 

• Counseling for Special Services students is made available off campus 
through the Center fqt Higher Education for Low-Income Persons (lI.E.L.P. 
Center), /the 'H.E.L. P. Center provides "the following Services for this special 
population of students: i « 
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— academic counseling ^ ' . 

— counseling ^ " • 

• financial - , '^ ."^ \ * 

• personal' , //^'^ ... 

. • family / • 

• chemi<:ai 'dependei[icy . * * 

— tutorial reS'erral an<i assistance \ 
^ — advocScy ' ' ; - . * ^ ^ 

—OLeg'al assistance / ^ . » 

— program, planning . /. * 
—contact for community, private and 'public agencies 

—resources for discovering additionail funds ' \ 

—space for students to. meet, study, plan and develop peer groups 
—groups for career- orientation, parentage and survival in the university. 

Professional individual or group counseling and psychological counseling 
are also available for more conventional academic needs through the- 
Counseling and Student Development" Division of Geniferal College. 

TUTORING * , . 

Tutoring is provided at the Reading and Writing- Skills Center where 
tutors assist students with wr^.ting papers, rv^ading, filling out forms, 
improving vocabulary or spelling, "learning note taking skills and library 
research techniques. Students may also complete academic courses in a 
splf paced, individualized mode at the center. Writing and math tutoring 
is also availal>le at the H.E.L.P. Center in. conjunction x^ith the Math 
Department and writing instructors. >i 

• , " • 

Tno center is open during school hours and no appointments are necessary. 
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aiAPTER IV 
' STUDENT DEMOGRAPHIC PROFILE 

Introduction ' 

The following 'section provides a summary of demographic information 
for the students in each of the three TRiO Program components: Integrated 
Course of Study (ICS), Counseling and Tutoring groups. In ord&r to provide 
comparative data, a control group was selected from lox-/ income General 
College students, and these students ar^ also described in this section. TRIO 
students are also compared to all entering GC students (Romano, 1982). 

Metho d ^ 

As a p^rt of the routine General College orientation process , the 
following information was collected for each student: 

^) General College Placement Program («\andatorj) is a battery of 
tests primarily used for placement and planning purpose3. It 
includes five sections, two dealing with language and three 
with mathematics, as follows. ^ 

a. Reading Placement Test 



This test is distributed by the Comparative Guidance and 
Placement Program of* the College Board (Educational 
Testing Service, 1977)''and consists of eight passages 
with associated questions regarding the content. Tlie 
test focuses on reading comprehension, inference-making 
abpLlity, and vocabulary in context. It is normed on more 
than 30,000 students from primarily two year institutions 
of higher education and vocational education across the 
country (ETC, 1977). 

b. Written English Expression Placement Tes t 

This test concerns sentence structure *and the clear, logical 
expression of ideas (ETS, 1977). It is also distributed by 
ETS and normed on the same group of students described above. 

c. Mathematics Test: \7hole Number^ Subtest * • 

This test consists of seven items which require the 
per^rmance of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division using whole numbers only. Tlie mathematics test 
was developed at General College and is normed on General 
College students (Brothen et al, 1981). 

d. Arithmetic Subtest — -,x 

- This test includes twenty-five items and requires the same 
operations (addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division) using whole numbers, fractions, decimals and 
percents. This test, was developed at General College and 
norms were established for GC students (Brothen et al, 1981). 
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e. Algebra Subtest 

^ This tiest cons^ists of twenty questions which require the 

' student to solve elementary algebraic equations and 

ineJfualitie'b , use negatiye integers, and find the slope 
of a line. This test was also developed at General College 
and normed on GC students (Brothen, et al, 1981). 

2) General College Student Survey (GCSS) 

The General College Student Survey is a basic intake form 
which asks students for demographic information such as age, sex, 
ethnic background. Several additional questions ask students about 
educational, personal, and career plannlnjg services they may need, 

- Since a number of students do not attend the full two-day 
orientation during which .data are collected, many students did not 
complete the General College Student Survey, For that reason, 
another attempt was made at the end of the academic school year to 
have students complete this form, Tlie end-of-the-year data were 
combined with* the earlier data to arrive at the information reported 
here. Even with this follow-up measure, the percent completion rate 
for each\group ranged frpm 53 to 94 percent, (For more complete 
information^ the number and percent responding by group is displayed 
in !^able I,) IsTiile there is no reason to believe that 'respondents 
differ from nonrespondents , the summary comments made for these 
groups should be limited to those who actually completed the 
questionnaire, • 

, Subjects ' 

Th§ subjects described in this study represent four groups: 

^ a) ICS Students - all students enrolled in the Integrated Course of 

Study (ICS) were asked to participate in the study, 
n ' _ , ' ' 

, . b) Cqunseling Students - all General College freshmen who were eligible 

, V for the Special Services Program (by low income, academic need, 

^ ' handicapped or minority status) and utilized the counseling 

facilities two ot more times during the academic year, were included 
^ * in the- study. 

c) Tutorial Group - all General College freshniipn who were ^eligible ^ 
for Special Services, and made use of direct personal tutoring two 
or more times were included in the study. 'Some of^'these stiidents 
also received counseling. 

— d) Con t r ol Gr o up ^ a nonXrol gruup of 57 students vas randomly 

selected from General College freshmen eligible for Special Services 
using the low income criteria, and who had not participated in the 
TRIO Program or used counseling or tutoring services during the 
• . academic -year. 
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' 'A TRIO total is. reported on each variable collected which combines 
the ICS, Tutoring, and Counseling groups so that TRIO students can more 
readily be compared to the Contirol group, iftesults are also compared to 
all General College entering students as presented in The General College 
Student,. Fall 1982 (Romano^ 1982). This group of students includes some 
students transferring from^ther post secondary institutions or returning 
Students as do the TRIO and Control grouns. 

Results , ' ^ * 

The TRIO and Control groups varied slightly on the distribution of 
men and women with the ICS group consisting of more women than men 
(58% vs. 42%), but. with Counsi^iing and Tutoring groups including a' 
higher proportion of men to, women (56% and 61% vs. 44% and 39% men to 
woman respectively). When TRIO groups were combined, there was little 
difference from the Control group (men^= 51% control, 48% TRIO, women = 
49!% control, 52% TRIO). Compared to new General Collegfe 'students , both 
TRIO and the control group' had higher than average numbers of women (GC 
freshmen, 55.9% male, 43.5% female) . These data are displayed jln 
Table JI and Figure 11*. 

TRIO and Control group students were both older t'han new GC stuf'ents 
by 2.47 to 3.74 years (TRIO and Control group students respectively) with 
TRIO students mean age = 22.87, Control group mean age = 24.14 and new GC 
students mean age = 20.4. These data are presented in Table III, Figure II 

In the new GC student population, minority students accounted for 23% 
of all students. The Control group had even fewer minorities (14%) while 
TRIO students we?e a/most one third minority (33%) with the Tutoring group 
52% mtibrity tTable IV, Figure IV). ^ < 

Ninety-six percent of the Control group and 86% of TRIO students 
received financial* aid, .compared to only 48% of the new GC students 
(Table V, Figure V). *^ 

Fewer TRIO students -planned to work while attending college than 
either the low-income Control br new GC studeifts^ (60% TRIO, 74% Control, 
and 87% new GC students. Table. VI, Figure VI). ^ ' * 

The transfer plans for all groups seem comparable, with more Control 
group students pMnning to stay at GC than either TRIO or new GC student^ 
The majority of students plan to transfer to 'another college at the j 
University of Minnesota or elsewhere (Table Vlt, Figure VII). ^ 4 

The highest grade level completed prior to enrolling in the General 
• College was comparable for aj.1 groups, with a slightly higher proportign 
of TRIO 3tudents receiving GED*s (14% opposed to 6% Control and 4% new GC 
students) -rather than graduating from high school (Table VIII, Figure VIII) 

The majority of all students havebeen cut of school less than one year 
prior to enrolling at GC. A higher proportion of TRIO students had been 
out of school for more than one year prior to enrolling (50/i TRIO vs. iO/. . 
Control and new GC students. Table IX, Figure IX). 
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TliQ highest academic aspirations (for degrees) ^appear similar for 
all groups (Table X antl Figure X). ' { 

Parental education patterns are similar for all groups with TRIO 
students having slightly lower levels for both parents (Tables XI, XII, 
and Figures XI, XIl). . ; j 

There are few differences between groups on stated majors of. students. 
An ^emphasis on technology and sciences is evident in all groups (Table 
XIII, TiguVe XIII). 

TRIO students are more likely to report pliy^icair^ emotional or^ 
learning disabilities (9% vs. 2% Control, 5% new .GC^tudents) and also 
more^ likely to require additional services f or ^th^se disabilities (5% vs. 
2% Control, T^ble XIV and Figure XIV). ^ 

On the standard battery of placement? tests (General College Placement 
Program) given by General College and described earlier, TRIO students 
scored significantly lower ^on the reading placement test (ANOVA, 3) = .05), 
but similarly on the x^7r^tte^i expression and math tests (whole numbers, 
arithmetic and algebra). Based on 1980 General College Placement Program 
norms, both groups have low average scores (Brotheri, et al, 1981). On th.e 
reading placement test, TRIO students scored at the thirty-seventh perc^nt:i;L 
(Conrol = fifty-second percentile) , and both TRIO and Control groups scored 
at the forty-sixth percentile on. the written expression test. The mean ^ 
scores for the whole number and arithmetic placement test were at the 
twenty-fourth percentile and f ort'y-f ourth percentile respectively for 
both the TRIO an^ Control groups. Norms are not available on the algebra 
section of the math placement test. These data are presented in Table XI 
and Figure XV. * ' ' 

Discussion ' » *' * 

\ ' The TRIO/iCS Program at General College series a large jjiumber of single 
Ijarents, most of whom are women receiving Aid to Families vrith Dependent 
Children (ABDC) . This may, account, in part, for the higher proportion of 
women in the program, the .higher average age,, the longer period' of time 
since the students- hav^ bjten in school, and also the smaller percentage of 
working students. , " ' ' 

Minorities and handicapped students are encouraged to participate in 
the program and this is also reflected in the statistics. A high proportion 
of Asian studentsT and Vietnamese students are participants' in the Tutoring 
pctrtion of the program. This may account for some of the variance in!, the 
reading scores due to language^ difficulties. , ' 

A higher percent of Control group students received financial aid than 
TRIO students. This finding may reflect the major criterion for Control 
group selection, wl>ich was low 'income level, and TlllO program participants 
are also selected due to educational disadvantage", physical or emotional 
handicaps* or minority status. * 
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The highest grade achieved prior to enrolling in General Cbllegc 
was comparable for all groups with ICS having a s,iightly higher proportion 
of GED's, indicating a less traditional background." Nevertheless, the 
acadejoic aspirations for all' groups appear to be similar. There are ^ 
slight differences in parental education, with TRIO having a lower level 
of education'' for .both parents, also indicating a less traditional back- 
ground from other^ollege students. As far as academic majors are 
concerned, all students gravitate toward, more technological fields. 



. Finally,* the descriptive information which may have the greatest 
import in this evaluation is the test scores on the General College 
placement test. These data^ show that the TRIO students are at a lower 
level than the Control group on reading, with the Tut9ring group scoring 
l^*v est.' The three TRIO components vary most noticeably on the math tests,' 
with ICS's-coring lowest and. Tutoring scoring higher, espe :ially in 
arithmetio and algebra. Both TRIO and Control group students' average 
placement scores are below average (median)^ based on 1980 General College 
norms (l)rothen, et al, 1981), with the Control group reading mean score in 
the fifty-second percentile the only test mean higher than the median. 



Couclu-tions 



While few differences exist between the TRIO and Control group students 
are dissimilar in many ways from what is considered a typical college 
froshtnaii. . They are .low income students who are ol^'ar, more likely to be 
fefnale, have been •out of school longer^, are more likely , to be ^minority or 
haadicapped than the average, and they enter college" with limited basic 
skills. *In a very real sen^e, these differences may work^ against these 
students in higher education. Will they, or can they ,^^survive? 
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TABLE 1 



Kurbcr of Students Cocplcting 
Ceneral College Student Survey 





ICS 


Counseling ^ 


Tutoring 


Control 


TRIO Total 




K X 


N 


% 


K t 


K 






Students Vho Ccnpleted 
Survey in Fall 




83r. 


• 37 


512 


30 




41 


72Z 


153 6U 


Students Who Coavleted 
Po<t-Survey 


52 


50% 


27 


38;: 


36 


m 


23 


Ao:: 


115 46% 


Students Who Cocpleted 
Both Pre and Post 




m 


26 


36% 


' 26 


3A% 


16 


28X 


96 38r. 


Students Who Co=pleted 
Either Pre or Post 


97 




A3 


607. 


^1 




48 




182 72:t 


Total Students 


103 


72 


77 


57 


252 . 



Note: The percentages do not add uo to lOOZ due to overlapping categories. 
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FIGURE I 

NUI^ER OF STUDENTS COMPLETING 
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TABLE 11 
Sex of ^Student 
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100% 
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100% 
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100% 
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252 100% 



NOTE:- Figures based on students cocpleting CC Student Survey only »..T3^^sing data 
excluded fron calculations. 
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FIGURE II 
SEX OF STUDENTS 
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KOTE: Figures bas^d on students completing; GC Student Survey 
only, nis.sing data are excluded fron calculntionn. 
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TASLK IV 
Et'hnlc Background of Student 
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KOTE: Figures based on those students conolctinf; GO Student Survey 
only» nissing data arc excluded fron calculations. ^ 
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FIGURE IV 
ETH.N^p BACKGROUHD OF STUDENTS 
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TABLE V 

Students Receiving Financial Aid 
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NOTE: Figure* based on students conplecing GC Student Survey only, 
. ^ nisslns data are excluded froa calculations. 
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TABLE VI 

Students: Working Wliile Attending CcdlVse 
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NOTE: Figures based on students conplcting GC Student Survey only, 
missing data are excluded froa, calculations. 
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FIGURE, VI 
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TAHLE VII 

Scudencs' Trims £cr. Plans fro? Gcnerol College 
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KOTE: Figures based .on 'students cocpletlng CC Student Survey only, 
xilsslng data ore excluded fros calculations. 





' TABLE VIII 

Students* -Hlgheft Groda Lcvftl Conpleted Before Enrollltig In General Collce« 
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lOOZ 
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NOTE: Figures are based on students completing GC Student Survey 
only»>t2is6lns data are excluded froa calculations. 
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FIGURE VXXl 
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KOTE:. Figures based on students coxpleting GO Student Survey only, 
aissing data are excluded from calculations. 
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^ FIGURE IX 

YEARS SINCE STUDENT LAST ATTENDED SCHOOIi 
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TABLE >: 

Highest Ac«idenlc Dt^gree to Which Students Aspire 
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NOTE: Figures based on students completing CC Student Survey only» 
missing data are excluded fron calculations. 
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NOTE: Figures bancd on scudencs cooplecing GC Scudcnc Survey only, 
nissing daca are excluded froK calcula;'\cns. 
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NOTE: Figures based on students completing CC Student Survey only, 
missing data are excluded froD calculations. «- 
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FIGtjRE XII 
FATHER'S EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 
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NOTE: Figures based on students conpleting GO student Survey only, 
missing data are excluded froa calcul.icions. 
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Note: Total - No disability reported + Have disability. 

Figures based on students cor^pleting OC Student Survey only, laisslnr. 
data ere excluded from calcula'tions. 
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• * ^FIGURE XIV 
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General College TlaceDcnt Prograa*Te«t Scores 
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CHAPTER V 
STUDENT OUTCOMES.: ACADEMIC 



Introduction 



The primary questions of interest ' i this evaluation are: 

1) Did TRIO students stay in school? and 

2) Were they successful in school? 

To ansx^er the first question, the overall retention rate for the program 
(thr» proportion of students who remained in school continuQusly from their 
entiy into the program to the end of the year) is examined. The most 
V Mely used measures of academic success are the grade point average (CPA) 
. J the proporation of completed credits for each student (credit completion 
r^itio*; CCR) . These measures take into account not only the grade achieved , 
but also the number of credits attempted and passed during the academic year 
These three traditional indicators of success: retention rate, CCR and CPA, 
and explored in this section. 

Method "^^t^^ 
Subjects 

* The subjects described in this study represent four groups: 

a) ICS students - all students enrolled in the Integrated Course 
of Study (ICS) were asked to participate in the study. 

b) Counseling students - all General College freshmen x^ho were 
eligible for the Special Services Program (by low income, 
academic, nfeed, handicapped or minority status) and utilized 
the counseling facilities two or more times during the 
academic year, were included in the study. 

c) Tutorial group - all General College freshmen who were eligible 
for Special Services, and made use of direct personal tutoring 
two or more times, were included in the ^'tudy. Some tutoring 
students also received counseling. 

d) Control group - a control group of 57 students was randomly 
V selected from General College freshmen eligible for Special 

Services using the low income criteria, and who had not 
participated in the TRIO program or other retention programs 
also operating at General College* 

A TRIO total is reported on each variable collected which combines the 
ICS, Tutoring and Counseling groups so that TRIO students can mor6 readily 
be compared to the control group. 

Individual files are created and maintained for each student. These 
files contain 'the stuc^ent demographic profiles described in Section IV. 
The students are also tracked throughout 'the year on the follox^ing items: 
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1) courses and number of credits attempted aaih quarter, 
2^ courses and number of credits completecy^ach quarter, and 
3) grades received^for those courses. ' 

ITie ^source of this information is the official student transcript. 
These data are recorded quarterly and for the full academic year. 

Retention Rate 

The retention rate is defitied^ as the proportion of student? in each 
group who remain registered Continuously from their quarter of entry 
into the prtfgram until the end of the academic year. To be considered 
"retained," a student who enters in the Fall must register for and 
complete Fall, Winter and Spring quarters and a student who begins Winter 
quarter must register for and complete Winter and Spring quarters. Students 
attending Spring quarter only are not included in this analysis* 

A retention rate of 85% indicates that 85% of the students remained in 
school while 15% did not. 

Grade Point Average (GPA) 

The University of Minnesota (UM) uses a 4-point grading system where 
A = 4 grade points, B = 3 grade points, C = 2 grade points, D = 1 grade 
'point and N = 0 grade points.. N is not a passing grade and credit is not 
given for classes where a grade of N is received. Unlike many universities, 
at UM, grades, of N are not included in the grade point average. To make 
these data comparable to other university settings, CPA's are calculated in 
two ways, first with N's excluded and secondly with N's included. 

For a 'three-credit course with a grade^of B, nine grade ^points are 
given (3 credits x 3 grade points - 9 grade points). In order to compare^ 
the groups on grade points, a Croup CPA (N's excluded) is calculated by 
dividing the total number of grade points received by the groiip by the 
total number of credits, completed with a passing gra,de (A - D) . To include 
N's, the total number of grade points received is divided by the total number 
of credits attempted by that group. Grades of S (S = pass on a pass/fail 
gradi-ng option), I (I = incomplete) and W (W - withdrawal) are excluded m 
both cases. 

Credit Completion Ratio (CCR) (. . ' ' 

Credit completion is calculated in two ways. The CCR 1 shows how many 
courses were completed, pass or fail. It is calculated by dividing the total 
number of credits for which a grade was rec6ived (A,B,C,D,S or N) m each 
group by the total number of credits attempted by that group. If 30 out of 
AO credits attempted are completed, then the CCR = . 75 , ^indicating 75% of the 
credits are completed. 

The CCR 2 is calculated by dividing the total number of credits receiving 
a passinFi^Ide (A,B,C,D or S) in each group by th^ total number of credits 
attempted by that group. 

Classes officially withdrawn from are excluded. 



Results 

The overall retention rates for each group are displayed in Table 
Eigure I. Tlie TRIO retention rate is 81.35% vs. 71.93% for -the Control 
group. A Chi-Square test for independent samples was performed and the 
actual retention rates were found to differ significantly from the 
expected rates, which, indicates that a statistically significant difference 
does occur between' group retention rates (TC^ = 9.4,^ = .05). 

• Tlie Group CPA's (N's excluded/ are displayed in Table II, Figure II. 
These? data also show littlia variation bet^^een groups. A one way Analysis 
of Variance produced no statistical differences between groups. The TRIO 
sfudents have a cumulative CPA of 2.78 as compared to the Control CPA of 
2.61. The Ceneral College CPA (N's excluded) for the 1981-82 academic 
year was 2,60 (Romano, 1982). 

The group CPA's (N's included) for each q.uarter and cumulatively are 
presented in Table III, Figure III. These data show that overall, the 
TRIO students have a higher CPA (TRIO X = 2.53 vs. X = 1.89 for the 
Control group) . A one way analysis of variance (ANOVA) was performed 
and the differences between groups were found to be statistically 
significant (*^ = .05). The Cenera^l College CPA (N's included) for 
«the 1981-82 academic year was 2.36 (Romano, 1982). 

Tlie Credit Completion Ratios (CCRl and CCR2) for each quarter and 
cumulatively are displayed for each group in Table IV, Figure IV. Both 
TKlp and Control students received grad^*o for a high proportion of courses 
artempJ:ed (CCRl = .95 for both groups), but TRIO students passed a 
s iy,aificantly higher proportion of their classes than the Control group 
(CCR2 = .84 TRIO vs. .70 Control). This difference is statistically 
significant on ai' Chi-Square test for independent samples =^ 3.78, 

•v\ - .05). 

Another variable of interest, also displayed in'T^kble IV, is the mean 
number of credits attempted and completed for each group. These data 
show that TRIO students, on a yearly basis, attempted slightly more credits 
than the Control group (34.95 TRIO vs,<33.50 Control) but TRIO students 
passed an average of 5.84 credits more than the Control group for the 
academic year. ^ . - 

Comparable sta'tistics for CC students for credit completion, credits 
attempted, and completed are not available due to different computational 
mt^-fchods. 

Conclusion 

TRIO students compare favorably to the low income Control group on 
retention, credits passed and grade point average (N's excluded and included) 
Wien compared to general College students as a whole, TRIO students^ compared 
favorably" on grade point average. 

These findings support the goal of the TRIO program to promote educa- 
tional success and provide a creditable academic program. • ' 
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TABLE 1 
Student Retention Rat^» 





ICS 


Counseling 


Tutoring 


Control 


TRIO Total 


local Su=bcr"of Students Enrolled 
During Acaded^ Vcdr 


103 


72 


77 


57 


252 


, 

Kunber of -Students Maintaining 
ContlnuousReplstratioa 


81 




70 >^ 


41 


205 


Retention Rite Proportion of 
Students Maintaining Continuous 
Registration 


78.6A% 


75% 


90.91s: 


71.93% 


81.35% 
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FIGURE I 
.STUDENT RETENTION RATES 
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TABLE II 



cXde*?&lnt Averages for Each Croup for Fall, Winter, Spring Quarters and Cuaulatlvely 
(A - A, B • 3, C - 2, D • 1, K*s not ^included) 



ICS 



Counselinf, 



Tutoring 



Control 



TRIO Total 



N of Students 



trad« point avera^fr 



95 
3.12 



71 
2.85 



77 
2.88 



51 
2.87 



243' 
2.96 



U nntcrj 

K of Students 



graciv point average 



' 91 
2.79 



62 
2.9i 



73 
2.88 



44 
2.52 



226 
2.87 



iSpringl 

N of Students 



Srade point average 



79 
2.63 



55 
2.69 



67 
2:74 



39 
2.63 



201 
2.69 



fCunulativel 

Total Students in Prograta 
grade point average 



101 
2.73 



71 
2.81 



77 
2.82 



52 
2.61 



249 
2,78 



FIGURE II 

MEAN GRADE POINT AVERAGE 
(A-4, B«3, C«2, D«l, N*E NOT INCLUDED) 
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TRIO TOTAL 
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TOTAL 




T*\3LE 111 

Cr-ide Folnt Averages for Each Crouj. for Fall> Vincer, Spring Quarters and Cumulatively 
(A « 4, B » 3. C * 2, D • 1, K - 0) 



/ 





ICS 


Counseling ^ 


Tutoring 


Control 


TRIO Total 


K of Scudcncs 




1 

72 


77 


51 


243 


sradc poin: averag:e 


2.70 


2.51 


2.81' 


2.36 


2.68 


wanted 

N of Scudencs 


91 


62 ^ 


73 


44 


226 


grade point average 


1.64 


2.61 


2.70 


1.81 


2.28 


X of Students 


79 


55 


67 


35 


201 








2. 46 


1.58 


2. 33 


ICu'auIaclvH 

Total K> pf Students In Progran 


101 


71 


77 


52 


249 


grade point average 


2.41 


2.51 


2.68 


r.89 


2^53 




TABLt IV 



Hcan Credit Coaplction RatlcjS) (CCR) and ^letn Credits; Atteiapted^ Receivinc Cr*de» and Passed 
for Each Cro^ of Students for Each Quarter and Cuoulatively 



1 


ICS 


Counseling 


Tutoring 


Control 


TRIO Total 


Fall Quarter 1 

N of Students 

CCRl 
,s CCR2 

V X Credits Accenpted 

« X Credits Receiving Grade 
. X Credits Passed 


95 
, ,97 

.84 
14.08 
13.72 
11.80 


71 
.97 
.83 
12.92 
12.49 
10.77 


77 
.99 
.97 
13.26 
13.19 
12.88 


51 

.97 

.80 
13.12 
12.71 
10.55 « 


243 
.98 
.8S 

13.48 
■ 13.19 

11.84 


Mnter Quarter 
' K of Students 

CCRl 
' CCR2 

X Credits Atcccptcd 

"X Credits Receiving Grade 

X Credits Passed 


91 
.IJ9 
.73 
13.53 ^ 
12.06 
9.86 


62 
.96 
.85 
12.97 
12.40 
11.03 


73 
.97 
.93 
13.45 
13.07 
12.55 


44 

.93> 

13.02- 
12.07 
8.93 


226 
.94 
.89 
13.27 
12.46 
11.05 


Spring Quarter 

N of Students 

CCR2 

X Credits Actenpted 

X Credits Receiving Grade 

X Crvdlts Pasned 


79 
.89 
.74 
11.63 
10.34 
8.62 


*55 
.97 
.85 
12.76 
12.35 
10.82 


67 
.93 
.84 
12.63 
11.69 
10.66 


39 
.95 

.59 ' 
12.92 
12.26 
7.62 


201 
.92 
.81 
12.27 
11.34 
9.90 


exfoliative 

S of Students 

CCRl 

CCR2 

X Credits Attecpted 

X Credits R'iceiving Grade 

X Credits Pa'sr.ed 


101 
.93 
.78 
33.95 
31,45 
26.40 


71 

.96 ' 

.85 
34.00 
32.61 
28.92 


77 
.96 
.92 
37.13 
35.49 
33.97 


52 ' 
.95 
. /o 
33.50 
31.87 
23.62 


ih9 
.95 

. Oh 

34.95 
33.00 
29.46 



CCRl - Tot Hi y of Credits Receiving Grade (A.B,C,D,S,K) 
Total N of Credits Attempted 



CCR2 



"Total N of Credits Attcnptcd 



FIGURE ly 

Kean Credit Completion Ratios (CCRl and CCR2) 
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Cun\ulative CCRl 
CCRl " Total N of Credits Receiving 

fir/ido (ABCDSN) 

Total N of Credito Attempted.^ 



Cumulative CCR2 
CCR2 « Total K of Credits Passed (ABCDS), 
Total N of Cri^its Attemptea 

62 ^ 
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CHAPTER VI ^ ' 

STUDENT OUTCOMES: NON-ACADEMIC . 

Introduction 

* 

In order to determine student growth in non-academic areas, several 
student outcome measures were collected in addition to the more tradi- 
tional indicators of academic success described in Chapter V (CPA, credit 
completion, retention rates). The^e non-academic measures included c'langes 
ovor^ the year in: self esteem, self assessment of skills, and academic 
aspirations • 

The non-academic outcomes reveal more about students in a broad way, abou^ 
thei'T expectations, feelings of self worth, and dreams. All of these 
things have an impacF on how well students .perform academically. In 
general, program goals are geared toward increasing self esteem, positive 
self evaluation of skills and academic aspirations. 

# 

Method , . • 

Subjects 

The subjects in this study 'represent four groups: 

a) ICS Students - all students enrolled in the Integrated 
'Course of Study (ICS) were asked to participate in the 
study; 

b) Counseling Students - all General College freshmen who 
were eligible for the Special Services Program (by low 
income, academic need, handicapped or» minority status) 

and utilized the counseling facilities two or more times ^ • 
during the academic year -were included in the- study; 

c) Tutorial Group - all General College freshmen who were 
eligible foi: Special Services and made use of direct 

^ personal tutoring two or more times. Some of these 

students also received counseling; ' . 

d) Control Group - a control^ group of 57 students was \ 
randomly selected from General College freshmen eligible X 
for Special Services using the low income criteria, and 

who had not participated in the TRIO/Special Services 
Program' or other retention program also operating at 
^ General College. ' ' 

Procedure * j 

Data were collected Fall quarter through Tthe regular General College 
qrientation pi^gram and again at the end of tW academic year through 
a mailed survey Students completing the post^urvey were paid $5.00. 
for their participation. 

Instruments 

The instruments used in this study are: 

1) Self Esteem (administered as a pretest and retrospective pre/ 
Dost test)) 



The Janis Field feelings Jt inadequacy scale is used to 
measure self esteem. It is probably the most widely used 
non-conmierclal scale (Robinson > Shaver > 1973) of self esteem. 
'The twenty-item version developed by Eagly (1967) and used in 
this study is balanced for response bias with the inclusion of 
items both positively and negatively stated, llie popularity 
of the Janis-Field 'inventory has led to the accumulation of 
validity information sufficient to justify its use. 

At the end of the year, a retrospective pre/pos*t test for 
self esteem was administered* This methodology asks students 
to respond to each item with the current feelings (post test) 
and as they felt prior to enrolling in college (retrospective 
pre test)* In this way, a perceived changed in self esteem can 
be determined* Research on the effectiveness of this technique 
suggests that it^^ma^^Jja more accurate than a traditional pre 
and post test (Howard, 1979). Tlie retrospective pre test data 
was not used as a substitute for pre data, but provides data 
for additional analysi^^ Much more research must be conducted 
on this technique before it could be used validly as a substitute 
for pre test data. 

2) General College Student Survey (GCSS, selected items) 

The General College Student SurVey wSas administered as a 
pre test during regular GC orientation. 

For this analysis two items were selected to be looked at 
on a pre/post test basis: 

a) academic aspirations ; \7hat is the highest academic 
• degree you wish to obtain? 

b) self-assessment of skills ; How v/ell prepared do you 
feel in the following areas? 

1) Mathematics skills 

2) Writing skills 

3) ' Reading skills 

4) Study skills (note taking, text reading, outlining) 

5) Musical and artistic skills 
' 6) Library research skills 

7) Time management skills 

8) , Science^ 

9) History, social science 

10) Art, music, literature appreciation 

11) Decision-making skills 

""TT) — ^ Career and college major plans 

Analysis and Limitations of the Data 

In this study, the main questions of interest involve the amount and 
direction of change in each of these va^^iables: self esteem, self 
assessment of academic and non-academic skills, and academic aspirations. 
For this rej^son, it is necessary to obtain both pre and post data for each 
subject. Unfortunately, the number of subjects responding both pre an.d 
post measures was quite low. Only 38Z of all TRIO students and 28% of the 
control group completed both pre and post administration. Due to this low 
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response rate, analyses of the d^ta are strictly descriptive in nature 
and no attempt to generalize will be made beyond speculation aboDt 
patterns ^nd implications of the data for further research. 

Resultj 

Self Esteem 

Student responses to the Janis-Field inventory measuring self 
esteem are summarized in Table I. The mean pre test scores for TRIO 
and Control group students do not differ greatly. There is some 
indication of wider variation within the TRIO groups with ICS 
students displaying higher entry levels of self esteem than either 
Tutoring or Counseling students with Counseling students reflecting 
the lowest level of ^all groups. 

4 

On the post test scores, all groyps showed a positive growth in 
mean self esteem scores. ICS and Counseling groups show the most 
growth and, overall, TRIO students have slightly higher self esteem 
at the end of the year than the Control group. 

For the retrospective pre test averages, all groups set retro- ^ 
spective pre test scores at levels below their post test averages, 
indicating an awareness of positive growth in self esteem. 

Two t/pes of change scores were identified, actual changes in n 
self esteem (post test scores - pre test scores) , and perceived 
changes in self esteem (post test scores - retrospective pre test 
scores); All cases, actual and perceived, indicate positive growth 
in self esteem over the year. 

Subjects were very accurate in their ability to recall their 
feelings after a period of nine months (i.e. , difference between 
actual and perceived). The ability to recall feelings was not 
consistent across groups. Tutoring students were the most accurate. 
Control group and ICS students were more pessimistic, recalling lower 
self esteem than was actually .reflected in pre test scores, and 
Counseling students were more .optimistic, recalling higher levels of 
esteem than were evident in the pre test scores. 

Self Assessment of Academe and Non-Academic Skills 

The pre and post averages for student self assessment are presented . 
in Table II. 

Pre test self assessments show Counseling and Control groups with 
the most confidence in their overall preparedness and ICS and Tutoring 
groups with less confidence # 

Post test self asse^ssments show ICS and Counseling groups with 
increased confidence in all areas, but with Counseling and Control group 
scores lower on post tests in four areas from where they stood on the 
pre test, 

w • - 
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The areas s'howing greatest improvement for §11 groups were 
math and study skills. The least improvement occurred in music 
and art skills, and art, music, and literature appreciation. ^ 

The ICS students exhibit the most marked improvement in 
confidence, particularly in math, study skills, library and 
research skills, and time management. 

Changes in Academic Aspirations * 

Pre and post levels of academic aspirations are displayed in 
Table III. 

- Pre test aspirations appear similar for TRIO groups, but 
higher for Control group students 

- Post test aspirations show higher levels of aspiration 
in all groups with the exception of Tutoring students. 
Tutoring students broke down into two groups, with a 16% 
increase in those aspiring toward certificates and a 20% 
Increase in those aspiring toward masters and doctorates. 

- Control group students exhibit higher aspirations on pre 
tests,, and ICS and Control students show highest 
aspirations on the post test. 

Discussion * 

While the results in this study are extremely speculative due to the 
low response rates, all students appear to be heading toward the desired 
outcomes. Specifically, there are positive changes in self esteem, self 
assessment of "Abilities and academic aspirations. Differences between 
TRIO and Control group students are not evident. ICS students alone 
appear to be making the most positive gains in all areas. 

The area of non-academic factors influencing academic success in 
disadvantaged students may be a valuable area for continued research. 
Recommendations for further exploration include: using non-academic 
factors as predictors of success, growth in self esteem and its relationship 
to academic achievement, and .the role of self assessment and aspirations in 
academic success.- 



^ tab:,e I 

Mean Pre Test, Retrospective Pre Test, and Post Test Scores 
for Each Group on the Janis-Field Self Esteem Scale 
(on a 5-point scale where 5 - high self esteem and 1 = low self esteem) 





ICS 
(N = 42) 


» Counseling 
(N = 25) 


Tutoring 
(N = 25) 


Control 
(N = 15) 


TRIO Tptal 
(N = 92) 


Pre Test Mean Score 


3,72 


3.55 


3.34 


3.52 


3.57 ' 


Retrospective Pre Test 
Mean Score 


'3.55 


3.64 


3.30 


3.41 


3.51 


Post Test Mean Score 


4.03 


O ft *T 

3. 87 


3.51 


0 "7 "7 


0 • OH 


Actual Changes in Self ; . 
Esteem. Mean Change Score 1 - 
(Pre Test - Post Test) 


+.31 


+.32 


+.17 


+.25 


+.27 


Perceived Changes in Self 
Esteem. Mean Change Score 2 
(Post-Test - Retrospective 
Pre Test Score) 


+.48 


^ +.23 


■ +.21. 


+.36 


+.33 



Kit 



Note: Includes only students completing both Pre and Post measures. 
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TABLE II 

Qhan^s in Self Assessment of Academic and Non-AcademiC Skills 
[(mean pre and post test ratings on a 3-point s^cale; 3 
1= very well prepared, 2 = fairly well prepared, 2 = 
not well prepared) 





ICS 
(N = 40) 

Pre Post 


Counseling 
■(N = 26) 

X . X 
Pre Post 


Tutoring 
(N = 19) 

X X 
.Pre Post 


Control 
(N = 12) 

X . X 
Pre Post 


TRIO Total 
(N = 85) 

X X 
Pre Post 


Mathematics skills 


1.59, 2.05 


' 1.'73 1.92 ■" 


1.51 1.89 


1.58 2.08 


1.62 1.98 


Writing skills 


1.93 2.38 


2 . 19 2 . 15 


1.68 a. 84^ 


2.0*0 2.08 


1.95 2.19 


Reading skills 


1.98 2.28 


2.23 2.42 


1.95 2.26 


2.33 2.50 


2.07 2.32 


Study skills [ 


1.59 2.18 


2 . 00 2 . 19 


1,58 1.84 


1.83 2.25 


1.71 2.11 


^usxc cr aruxsLxc skixxs 


X . / X X . oo ^ 


1 00 1 AS 
J. * y x.oo 


1 fi3 1 64 


1 8^ 1 "58 


1.76 1.83 


Library & research skills 


X.J/ X . 7 0 


x.oo ^ . \J\J 


J. • <J J. • J o 


9 00 9 00 


1.56 1.90 


Time manaEeniPnt 


1.54 2.20 


i.88 1.85 


1.63 1.89 


2.08 1.83 


1.66 2.02 


Science 


1.66 1.78 


. 1.92 2.00 


1.74 2.00 


2.08 2.25 


1.76 1.90 


History, social science 


' 1.83 1.98 


2.00 1.96 


1.58 1.79 


2.08 2.25 


1.83 1.93 


Art, music, litera'ture 
appreci'ation 


2.05 2.13 


1.96* 1.88 - 


1.63 1.74 


2.27 2.25 


1.93 1.97 


Decision making skills 


^.15 2.15 


2.15 2.23 


1.84 2.10 


2.16 2.25 


2.08 2.16 


Career & college major plans 


1.98 2.21 


2.07 2.00 


1.58 2.00 


2.25 1.83 


1.92 2.10 
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\ • ' . TABLE III 
- Changes .in Academic Aspirations 





(N 


ICS 
= 40) 


Counseling 
(N = 25) 


Tutoring 
(N f 19) 


Control 
(N = 12 )« 


TRIO 
(N = 


Total 
= 84) 


• 


% 
Pre 


% 

Post • 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


/■> 
Pre 


Post 


y 

to 

'Pre 


Post 


None 


3^ 6% 


4% 


0% 


5% 


5% 


0% 


0% 


4% 


1% 


Certificate 


5% 


3% 


4% 


0% 


0% 


16% 


0%v 


0% 




5% 


Associate 


8% 


3% 


8% 


28% 


11% 


0% 


25% 


8% 


8% 


10% 


Bachelors 


43% 


28% 


' 48% 


24% 


47% 


47% 


42^' 


33% 


45% 


31% 


Masters 


33% 


43% 


28% 


36% 


26% 


16% 


33% 


33% 


30% 


35% 


Doctorate 


3% 


20% 


8% 


4% 


6% 


16% 


0% 


25% 


5%* 


14% 


Other • • 


3% 


0% 


0% 


8% 




0% 


0% 




2% 


2.% 



CHAPTER VII 

STUDENT SATISFACTION SURVEY AND COURSE EVALUATIONS 



Student Satisf acti on Survey 

To give students the b^ortunity to personally evaluate the TRIO 
Program, ICS students were asRed to -respond to a Student Satisfaction 
Survey. The survey was constructed through Staff selection from a pool 
x)f items based on program goals and objective^. 

Method 

The surveytwas administered to ICS students as part of the end-of- 
the-year post testing process. Of the ninety-seven (9/) students 
contacted, fifty-five (or 57%) responded to the survey. 

Results ' ~ 

The questions a/id results are displayed in Table I. In general, 
students were satisfied with tlie TRIO Prog^ram, as can be seen in item 8 
(overall, I am satisfied with the TRIO Progr'am, with a mean, of 3.78 on ^ 
a 5-point scale, 5 indicating strong agreement). They would also strongly 
recommend the program to friends and re^latives (item 9, mean 4.46). The 
staff was viewed as very supportive and accessible , (items 3 and 4, means 
4.57 and 3.96 respectively). 

On a personal note, students felt they were more confident and 
motivated, had greater organi-zational and long range planning skills, 
and v/ere more aware of.* University and communit;^ resources as a result of 
being in the TRIO Program (items 2, 10, 5, 7, and 11; means 3.48, 3.64, 
4.26, 3.43 and 4.07 respectively). 

Conclusions 

The students responding to the survey gave their vote of confidence 
to the TRIO Program. Statistically, this response may riot be generalized 
to the entire ICS population due to the relatively low response rate. 
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TABLE I 



Student Satisfaction Survey 1981-1982 
^ V Results 

} 

Note ; W^en this survey was administered, 50% of the items were negatively 

stated and 50% positively stated. To facilitate interpretation, the results 

are displayed using all positive statements, with statistics adjusted accordingly. 

All items used the following scale: very 

strongly strongly strongly 

disagree disagree agree aj^re'e agree 

1 2 3 4 .5 



1 



1* TliG TRIO Program helped me to stay in 
scViool. 

2*^ 1 have nore confidence in myself as a 
student now than I did last fall as a 
result of the TRIO Program. 

*'3. The TRIO staff has been very supportive 
of me in my efforts as a student. - 

4. The TRIO staff has been accessible to 
me when I needed help. 

''^5. i'fy skills in organization have improved 
^ this year from being in the TRIO 
Program. 

^'^S.. The TRIO Program has helped me to make 
career plans. ^ 

7. My long-range planning skills have 
improved this year as a result of 
pai'ticipating in the TRIO Program. 

' 8. Overall, I am satisfied with the 
TRIO Program. 

*9. I would recommend the program to 
friends and relatives. 

*10. I am more motivated to continue school 
now than I was last fall. 

11. Because of the TRIO Program, I am more 
aware of University and community 
resources (such as financial aid, day- 
care, and student supp'ort services) 
and how to use thera . 



mean median mode 



53 
54 

53 
54 
53 

54 
54 

55 
54 
53 
55 



3.32 
3.48 

4.57 
3.96 
4.26 

4.11 
3.4'3 

3.78 
4.46 
3.64 
4.07 



4 
4 

A 
5 
4 

4 . 



5 
5 
4 
5 



*Stated in negative terms on the scale actually used in the evaluation. 
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Cours e Evaluations - The Student Opinion Survey 

At the close of each quarter, the instructors of TRIO classes and 
Survival Seminars conducted student opinion surveys regarding class 
content, presentation, and overall effectiveness. At the minimum, these 
surveys contained the following questions: 



a) How much have you learned in this course thus far? 

b) All things considered, how would you rate this 
instructor's teaching in this course? 

c) All things considered,, how would you rate this course? 

Instructors were encotiraged to add additional questions. 

The TRIO students rated all of their courses and instructors favorably. 
Across all TRIO classes, students felt they had learned very much in their 
courses, with a 3.61 average on a five-point scale (1 = little and 5 = an 
exceptional amount). Their instructors were rated very good, with an 
average 'of 4.02 on a five-point scale (1 = unsatisfactory and 5 = excellent) 
and the courses were rated .gpod with an average of 3.83 on the same five- 
point scale, • . ■ , . 

t 

A sampling of the courses is presented here. 
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Student Opinion Survey 

# 

Course: _ , Writing Lab: Personal Writing ' 1/(21- 

• Title ~ " Nuinber 

^ ^ ^ Collins 

Instructor: 



^ , Fall . 1981 
Quarter: 



* Quarter * Year 

Number .of Students Responding: 18 



The first question uses the following 
5-point scale: # 

1 2 3 4 5 
little 'Some much very exceptional 

much amount 



o 



O 



o 

4J O 



i 



•H cd 



1. How much have you learned in this 
course thus far? 



4.10 4* 4 



»82 



Questions 2 and 3 use the following 
5-point scale: 

1 2 ' 3 . 4 ' 5 

unsatis- marginal fairly very excellent 
factory • goo(J. good 



*2. Ay. things cons-idered, how would you 
.rate this instructor *'S teaching in 
this course? 

3. All things considered, how would you 
rate this course? 



4.60 5 5 .50^ 4 5 



I 

4.23 4 4 .59 3 5 
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Questions A through 15 'use the following 
7 -point ficale: 

12 3 A ' ' fi , 6 7 

strongly moderately slightly slightly moderately strongly most ^ 

disagree . disagree disagree agree agree agree strongly 



agree 



o 

fj •H O C: 'H 

»d *o d > 

O 0) o 4J <D 

X ^ 



4. 


The instructor presents the subject 


6.45 


7,6 


7 


.68 


5. 

» 


I have achieved a fundamental grasp of what 
■t-'hc* nnii"rQP Tnflt*prTal "is ahout* ' ' 


6.2A 


6 


7,6 


.76 


6. 


The instrjLictor seems well prepared for class. 


6.33 


7" 


7 


.63 


7. 


The instructor is approachable. ' 


'6.62 


7 


7 


.76 


. 8. 

* 


The instructor clearly divines student 
responsibilities in the course. 


6.31 


6,7 


7 


.75 


9. 


The instructor gives the impression of 
respecting students as persons. 


6.43 


6 


6 


.67 


10. 


The instructor prbvides enough criticism of 
my work. 


6.31 


6,7 


V ' 


.75 


11. 


The instructor provides good criticism of 
my work. 


6.42 


7 


7 


.76 


12. 


The instructor gives encouragement to me 
as a student. 


6.62 


7 


7 ■ 


.47 


13. 


The assignments seem carefully graded. 


6.43 , 


7,6 


7 


.68 


14. 


The procedures 'for determining grades were 
appropriate for this course. 


6.22 


7,6 


7 


.85 


t 

15. 


I ir'an wite more effectively as a result of 


6.56 


7 


7; 


.68 



this course. 
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Student Opinion §urvey 



Coux"se* ^^^iting: Fundamentals of Usage/Style 
Title ' 



Instructor: 
.Quarter: 



Behling 



Fall 



1981 



Quarter Year 
Number of Students Responding: 22 



1411' 



Number 



The first question uses the following 
5-point scale: 

1 2 .3 ^ 5 ' 

little some much very exceptional 

much amount 



(1) 



0 

•a o 

«d > 

4J (1) 
CO p 



i 



1. How much have you learned in this 
course thus far? 



3.74 4 4 -39 2 5 



Questions 2 and 3 use the following 
5-point' scale : 

1 2 3 4*5 

^ unsatis- marginal fairly very excellent 
factory good good 



All things considered, how would you 
.rate this instructor's teaching in 
this course? 

All things considered, how would ^ou 
rate this course? 



4.13 4 4 -67 5 5 



4-12 4 4 .62 3 5 
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Questions ^* through 15 use the follox^ing 

1 2 3 ^» 5 6 

strongly moderately slightly slightly moderately strongly 

disagree disagree disagree agree ' agree agree 



7 

most 
strongly 
agree 



Q) 



•H 

Q) 



Q) 



•a o 

d > 



I 



4. The instructor presents tlie subject 
matter clearly. 

5v I have achieved a fundanienfcal grasp of ^ 
what the course material is about. 

6. The instructor always had vork for 
rae to do. 

7. The instructor is approachable. 

8. The instructor clearly defines student 
responsibilities in the course. 

9. The instructor gives the impression of 
respecting students as persons. 

10. The instructor provides* enough criticism 
of ray work. 

•11. The instructor provides good criticism 
of my work. 

12. The instructor gives encouragement to 
me as a student. 

13. The assignments seem carefully graded. 

14. The procedures for determining grades 
were appropriate -^^.r this course. 

15. I can write more effectively as a 
result of this course. 



6.41 6 6 .99 4 7 



5.91 
5.23 ' 

6.44 
6.20 



7 
7 



6 
6 

7 
7 



.81 
1.4 

1.0 
1.1 



4 7 

^ 

2 7 

3 7 

4 7 



6:31 7- 7 1.3 1 7 

6,22 7,6 7 .94 4 7 ' 

6.13 6,'7 7 .76 5 7 

6.42 7 7 .78 4 7 

6.32 7 7' .82 5 7 

6.09 6 6,7 .79 5 7 

6.14 6 6 .76v 5 7 
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Course : 



Student Opinion Survey 
Writing Lab: Personal Writing 



Title 

Instructor: 

'Quarter:* ' Fall 



Hattenhauer 



r981 



Quarter Year 

y 

Number of Students Responding: 



23 



1421 



Number 



The fir^t question uses the following 
5-point scale: 

.1 2 3 4 5 . 

^little, some much very exceptional 

much* amount* 



0) 



d > 



n i 



4 
I 



1* How» much have you learned in this 
course thus far? 



3.92 4 4 .80 2 5 



Questions 2 and 3 use the following 
5-point scale:. 

1, 2 3 4 5 

unsatis- marginal fairly very excellent 
factory * good good 



All things considered > how would you 
rate this instructor's teaching in 
this course? 

All things considered, how would you 
rate this course? ^ 



3.81 4 4 ,64 3 5 



4.00 4 4 .62 3 5 
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Questions /» through 15 use the following 
7-poiut ;;ra]o: 

1 2 3. 4 ; 5 6 7 

strongly moderately slightly slightly moderately strongly most 
disagree disagree disagree, agree . agree apree strongly 

agree 







• 


g 


















U 




6 


























•H 










> 










(1) 








C/3 


P 





0 

C iH G) C -H -H tI 

rj n:) n:) « > C X 

^ w p 5e: :s: 



4. The instructor presents the subject 5.63 6 6 1.4 3 
matter clearly. 

5. I have achieved^a fundamental grasp of 6.20 66,71.1 4 7 
what the course material is about. 

6. The instructor always had work for . 5.92 6 7 1.0 4 7 
iae to do. , ' 

7. The instructor is appx'oachable. ^ 6.24 6 ♦ 7 .82 5 7 

8. The instructor clearly defines student 6.41 7 7 .65 ^ ^ 
responsibilities in the course. 

9. The instructor gives the impression of ' 6.13 6 7,6 .97 3 7 
respecting students as persons.' 

10. The instructor provides enough criticism ^ 6.32 6 7 .74 5 7 
of my work. 

11. The instructor provides good criticism 6.24 6 7 .87 5 7 
of my work. 

12. The instructor gives .encouragement to ' 6.11 6 6 #90 4 7 
0 me as a student. ' . / . 

13. The assignments seem carefully grade^. 6,13 6 7 .85 5 7 

14. The procedures for determining gra9^s ^ 6.39 7 7. .71 5 7 
were appropriate for this course. 

15. I can write more effectively as a 6,44 7 7 .65 5 7 
result of this course. 



^ 1 
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Student Opinion Survey 
Survival Seminar 
Title ^ "^^ 
Ins t ruct or : Felland /Harris * 

Quarter: 



Fall 



1981 



Quarter ^ Year 
Number of Students Responding: _ 



23 



1702-^5 



Number 



/ 



The first question uses the following 
5-point scale: 

1 2 3 4 5 
little some much very exceptional 

much amount 



o 

O J-> Q> 



1. How much have you learned in this 
course thus far? 



3.4 3 3 .77 2 5 



Questions 2 and 3 use the following 
5-point scale: 

1 2,3 4 5 

unsatis- marginal fairly very excellent 
factory good good. 



2. All -things considered, how would you 
rate this instructor's teaching in 
this course? 

3., All things considered, how would you 
rate this course? 



3.8 3 3 .59 3 5 



3.6 3 3 .65 3 5 
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Title 
Instructor: 
Quarter: 



Student Opinion Survey 
* Survival Seminar \ 

Laws on ' ' 



Fall ^ 



1981 



Quarter Year 
Numb'er of Students Responding: . 



32' 



1702-6 

Numbei? 




Tlfe first question uses thfe following 
5-\point scale: 

12 3 4 
little some much vi 

m6ch 



1, How much have yo»af learned in this 
course thus far? J 

Qac'^tions.,2 and 3 u$e t^e following. 
5-point si^le.: — ' 

1 2^3 4 5 

unsatis- marginal fairly very excellent 
factory good good 



o 



G 

X 



O 

d > 

O 0) 



3-3 3 3 .80 



2 5 



2. .A]J things • considered, how would you 

rate this instructor: 's teaching in 
* this course? 

3. All things considered, how would you^ 
rate this course? 



4.2 



3/9 



.63 



3 5 



4 ;91 2 5 
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Student Opinion Survey 

TLtlc ' Number 

Instructor: Stev7art/Gilbert 



Qutirter: ^^all 1981 

Quarter Year 

Number of Students Responding; ^9 



0 

:a :s: :s: s 



The first question uses the follov/ing 
5-point scale; 

1 2 3 4 5 ^ 

little some much vary exceptional 
* much amount 



How much have you learnr^d in this- , 3.74 4 3,4 .85 "2 5 

course thus far? 



Questions 2 and 3 use the following 
5-point scale: 

1 -2345 

unsatis- marginal fairly very excellent 
factory good good 



2. All things considered, how would you 
rate this instructor's teaching in 
this course? 

3. All things considered, how would you 
rate this course? 



4.32 4 4 .65 3 5 



4.1 4 4 '^\72 3 5 
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Title ' 

Instructor: 

Quarter: 



Student Opinion Survey 



Smith 



Fall 



1981 



Quarter* Year 
Number of Students Respond-^.ng: ^9 



. im 

Number 



The first question uses the following 
5-point scale: 

1 2 3 A 5 
little some lauch very exceptional 

much amount 



0 
0) 



0) 



0) 

o 
is; 



0 
o 

cd > 

■P 0) 



I 

c 



I 

td 



1. How much have you learned in this 
course thxc- far? 



3-62 A 



• 92 2 



Questions 2 and 3 use the following 
5-point, scale: 

1 2 3 A 5 

unsatis- marginal fairly very excellenc 
factory 8ood good 



All things considered, how would you 
rate this instructor's teaching in 
this course? 

All things considered, how would you 
rate this course? 



3.83 A A ..91 2 5 
3.72 A A -83 1 5 
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Quc-stlons A throup,h 15 use the following 
7 'p>>in? r.'vil'^: 



1.2 3 /i 5 6 7 

strongly moderately slightly slightly moderately strongly most 

disagree disagree disagree agree agree agree strongly 

> agree 



Number of students responding: 



58 



o 



o 

-a d 

d •rf 

d > 
CO n 



4» The instructor clearly presents the 
^subject matter. 

5^ The readings are meaningful. 

6. Ad.quate feedback about my performance 
on tests was readily available. 

7. I have achieved a fundamental grasp of 
what the course material is atjout. 

8. I have become more interested in the 
material of. this course. 

S. .The instructor is approachable. 

10. The V instructor is aware when f^tudents 
'are having difficulty understanding. 

11. The instructor provides enough criticism 
of my work. 

12* Th€*' instructor enjoys working with ■ 
students. 

13. The instructor stimulates me to think. 

lA. I have done all or almost all of the 
assigned readings up to this ppint. 

15. The combination 6f this- class with a 
writing class improved my performance 
in both classes. 



5.11 6,5 6 1-6 

5.31 5 6 1.4 

5.00 5 5 1-6 

5.A2 6 6 1.4 

5.30 6 6 .1.64 

5.90 6 7 1.15 

4.80 5 6 1.55 

4.80 5 1? 1.65 

6.10 6 7 .99 

5.98 6,7 7 1.36 

4.96 5 5 1.73 

5.40 ^6 ■ 7 1.74 
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Course: _ _ 
Title 

Instructor: 

Quarter: 



SP 



Student Opinion Survey 
General Arts 



Jerry Gates 



Quarter Year 
Number of Students Responding: 



30 



GO 1311/3311, Section 2 



Number 




The first question uses the following 
5-point scale: 

1 2 3 4-5 
litt le sonie much very exceptional 

much amount 



a) 



0 

a) 



C 

nd O 

Vi 4J 

rJ > 
u o 

CO Q 



o 



1. .Hov much have you learned in thii 
course thus far? 



3.43 4 4 .94 2 5 



Questions 2 and 3 use the following 
5-point scalar 

1 2 3 4 5. 

unsatis- marginal fairly very excellent 
factory good good 



2* All things considered, how would you 
rate th is instructx)r 's teaching in 
this course? 

3* All things considered, how would you 
rate this course? 



3.93 4 4 .87 2 5 



3.41 3 4 .73 2 5 
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student Opinion Survey 



Courae: * * Intermediate Algebra 



Instructor: 
Qu^irter: 



William Schwabacher 



SP 



82 



' Quarter 



Year 



Number of Students Responding: 



10 



1445-2 



Number 



The first question uses the following 
5-point spale: - ^ 

1 2 3 4 5 
little some much very exceptional 

much amount 



c 

CO 



O 



i 

C 

•d o 

U •H 

> 

4J (!) 
to P 



i i 
1 1 



1. Hv>w much have you learned in this 
course thus far? 



3.6 3.5 3 .97 2 5 



Quc^stions 2 and 3 use the follo\7ing 
5-point scale: , 

1 2 3 4 ^5 

unsatis- marginal fairly very" excellent 
factory good good * 



2. All things considered, how would you 
rate this instructor's teaching in 
this course? 

3. All things considered, how would you 
r*ite this course? 



4.3 4.5 5 -82 3 5 



4.0 4 • 4 .67 -;3 5 
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Course : 



Student Opinion Survey ' 
Career Planning 



Title 
Instructor: 
•Quarter: ^ 



Thomas Skovholt 



SP 



82 



* Quarter Year 
Number of Students Responding: 1^ 



1502-5 
Number 



The first ^question uses the following 



5-point scale: 

12 3 
little some much 



very 
much* 



exceptional 
amount 



O 



o 

^ > 
CO p 



1 



I 



1. How much have you learned in this ^ 
course thus far? 



3.56 3.5 3 .81 .2 5 



Questions 2 and 3 use the follo\d.ng 
5-point scale: 

1 2 3 4 5' 

unsatis- .marginal fairly very excellent 
factory good good 



2. All things considered, how would you 
^ rate this instructor's teaching in ^ 
this course? 

3- All things considered, how would you' 
rate this course? 



3.88 4 4 .72 3 5 



3.69 4 3,4 .70 3 5 
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CHAPTER VIII 

SIGN LANGUAGE CUSSES AND HEARING IMPAIRED STUDENTS 



by Evelyn Harris and Sherry Read ^ 



Introduction 



One of the new goals of the TRIO/Special f^orvices Program this year 
was to heighten the- awareness of General College staff and faculty of 
hearing impaired students ^nd increase the staff's communication skills 
by offering sign language classes. One of the TRIO counselors, Evelyn 
Harris,, born deaf, recently graduated from General College with a BA 
degree in Human Services. She offered two sign language classes during 
the 1981-1982 academic year, one for GC staff and- the other for credit 
through the Arts, Communication, and Philosophy Division of General College* 

This section includes a course proposal and evaluation for the Intro- 
duction to American Sign Xanguage and the Deaf Community class (level one) 
offered to General College students. In ^Iddition, a summary of interviews 
conducted with the three hearing impaired TRIO students is presented. 
Thjese interviews focus on the TRIO/Special Services Program and how it 
can better meet the needs of deaf students. 

Hearing Impaired . Students 

There were three hearing impaired students who partic*]»at^d in the 
TRIO program this year. ' 

Robert, 40 years old, is married with three daughters, both wife and' * 
daughters also deaf. Originally, Robert is from Faribault, Minnesota*, 
where he attended a school for the deaf through high school. Currently 
he works for the Minnesota Deaf Services Division acting as a liaison 
l)etween the state legislature and the deaf community. As a result of 
this work he is interested in studying, writing, and politics. Because 
Robert works full time, he is now taking night school classes. 

Kevin is twenty-five years old. He is originally from South Dakota 
where he attended a school for the deaf. After high school, Kevin spent 
spme ^ime working in a factory. He is interested in art and also chemical 
dependency counseling as possible careers. 

Gary is twenty-eight years old and recently became hard of hearing as 
a result of an auto accident. At the time*of the accident, he was working 
for Univac, although he is presently unemployed and liyin'g with his parents. 
He is intjerested in 'pursuing photography as a possible career. Gary left 
school last winter . and spent some time traveling. He is no longer in school 
for financial reasons. 

These students were interviewed to find out how they felt about the 
TRIO program and th6 extent to which it met their needs. 

On theposiCive side, they felt that the TRIO program was helpful and 
the staff supportive. The program enabled them to feel more comfortable 
on campus and with other students. 



Some ideas for the program included: 



• more counseling, possibly small group counseling for deaf students 
only, 

• more enthusiasm in Survival Seminars, especially in afternoon 
classes , 

•» deaf teachers for deaf students so that students can communicate in 
sign language without interpreters, 

• greater awareness stimulated in TRIO staff and students to special 
needs of deaf students, especially in understanding sign language 
as a first language, and 

• availability of night classes. 

Using performance alone as an indicator of t)ie TRIO program's success 
in aiding deaf students leaves the program in a less than impressive light. 
One student is no longer in school, two students completed only one daytime 
class, and one student accumulated a large number of incomplete grades. We 
cculd speculate about causes for the lack of success, but it would perhaps 
be more profitable to really look at the University services provided to 
deaf students, their strengths and x^7eaknesses , and how they could be improved. 

Suggestions have been made to provide notctaking services for deaf 
students and extend the interpreter service for both students and deaf 
faculty and staff. 
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Course ; Introduction to AniericAn Sign Language and the Deaf Community (Level I) 

Credits: A 

Cou rse Description : 

Topics include history^of American Sign ^.anguage (ASL) , the survival of 
ASL, historical change in ASL signs, ASL as the deaf p,eople's first language, 
Pidgin Sign English (codes for English), basic sign language, rules for ASL 
sign structure, body movement, facial expression, and a discussion of common 
myths associated with deafness* Readipess activities, such as training the 
eyes and the body, will also be included to help students to "loosen up" .and 
encourage tlTe development of the visual and motor Skills needed for ASL. The 
course will be offered for 4 credits. 

Rationale: 

1. During my four years as a student in General College, my interi^4ters 
were constantly asked by hearing students where they could learn ?ign 
language. There is a strong interest among students in General College 
to learn sign. 

2. There is an increasing number of hearing impaired students in the General 
College. Many of their hearing peers would like to be a\)le to communicate 
with them. 

3. In the United States, ASL is the third mos"t used language, following English 
and Spanish. As a second language for students, ASL offers much opportunity 
for actual use. 

4. Learning ASL as a second language will allow students to explore a minority 
culr.ure in the United States, enhancing their ability generally to under- 
stand cultural differences. 

Logistics : 



1. The course could be taught by one person who -has expert ASIs skills in 
language teaching experience and. knov/ledge of the related , cultural area.^^ 
and some linguistics experience. The use of two instructors would be 
preferable, v;ith one being a native signer and the other having back- 
ground in linguistics* Again, both would need strong familiarity with 
deafness and would need some teaching experience. Precedence for the ' 
"native-linguistics" co-teaching method is found at some institutions 
and has proven to be very successful. 

2. Four hours a week, two hours per day ^ for two days a week, would seem to be 
a sufficient amount 2 time for an introductory course. 

3. From my past teaching experience I would recommend A Basic Course in 
Amer ican Sigp Language 'by Tom Humphries, Carol Padden, and Terence J 
O'Rourke (T. J. Publishers, 1980), as the reference tc: for signs. The 

- second text would be Sign Language and the Deaf Commun. 'ty by Charlotte 
Robbin Battison (National Association of the Deaf, 1980). 
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To learn basic Aiiierican Sigu Language at a beginning level. 



A. Vocabulary 

B. Syntax 

C. Cher ernes 

2. To identify historical origins and change in ASL signs. 

A. Compare older signs (around 1910)- to modern signs today 

R. Tendency to centralization 

c. Tendency to fliiidity, smoother and "easier" to sign 

D. Teac/encyr^Ji-Jricher visibility 

3. To develop, skill»at a basic level for conununication with hearing 
impaired people. « 

A/ To strengthen the ability of hearing students to so'cialijce with their 
hearing impaired peers. 

5. To learn the importance of non-verbal cues in ASL. 

A. Facial expression 

B. Body language ^ - , 

C. Use of sp^ 

D. Body shij 

6. To identify common myths associated with deafness. 

A. All hearing-impaired persons have the same basic disability? 

B. A good hearing aid can help any hearing impaired person understand 
the spoken word? 

C. With good teacher^ and practice, • average deaf- person can learn to 
lip-read and speak well enough to Jce part in a casjaal conversation? 

D. Deaf people have sharper vision than people who can hear normally? ' 
K. Certain personality traits can be attributed to the deaf as a group? 

Assignments : 

1. Read Sign Language and the Deaf Community , by Charlotte Baker and Robbin 
Battison. 

2. Learn sign language with A Basic Course in American Sig n' Language , by 
T. Humphries, C. Padden, and T. J. O'Rourke. 

Evaluation of Students Based On : 

1. Quizzes 4 

2. Mid-Quarter 

3. Final Exam 

4. Attendance 

Course Evaluation 

nie instructor will develop an evaluation form based partly on standardized 
models and partly designed to fit the unique needs of a course in a visual 
language. The evaluation will be used as a learning tool for the instructor to 
assess the course in' terms of how it can be improved £o% future course offerings. 



Final Evaluation 



GC 1/168 Special Topics. An Introduction^ tq,*American Sign Language and 
the Deaf Community, Spring 1982. /'^' 

Number o f Students Responding ; 24 » 

Introduction : 

Students were asked to rate (on a five-point scale)^ several dimensions 
of GC 1468, Specifically, the topics examined were: overall course, 
instructor, assistant, speakers, textbooks, handouts, exams student's 
motivation, and movies. • 

In addition, students responded to a number of open-ended questions 
concerning their likes and dislikes in the course as well as their ideas 
for improvement. Students also examined their understanding of deafness 
and sign language. 

Stude n t Opinion Survey Supplement : 

1, The whole course 



i/_ 

3'X 



/Unsatisfactory 



(l)/Cood 



/ A/XXXX XXXXXXXXX 



5/XXXXXXXXXX 



(13) /Very Good 
(10)7Excellent 



N = 2A 
K<.^an = 4.38 
Median = 4 
Mode = 4 



The instructor's ability to get you interested r'n the subject matter 
II ^ " 



2/__ 

37x 

4 /XXX 



/Diisatis factory 
/Fair 



_(ll/Good 
("5) /Very Good 



= 24. 
M«an =4.79 
Median = 5 
Mode = 5 



'5/x :<XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX (20) /Excellent 

The instructor's clat I ty and organization in teaching this course 
1/ 



21 



/Unsatisfactory 
"/Fair 



3/X 



(l)/Good 



4/XXXXXXXXXXX 



(11) /Very Good 



N = 24 
Mean =4.46 
Median = 4.5 
Mode = 5 



5/XXXXXXXXXXXX 



(12) /Excellent 



Tne instructor's teaching of this course 
1/ ^ 



21 



3/ 



/Unsatisfactory 
/Fair 
/Good ' 



4/XXXX 



(4) /Very Good 



N = 24 
Mean =4.83 
Median = 5 
Mode = 5 



5/XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX (20) /Excellent 
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'file instructor's usu of examples and illustrations 
1/ 



3/ 



/Unsatisfactory 
yPair 
/Good 



4/XXXXXXX 



(7) /Very Good 



N = 24 
Mean = 4. 71 
Median = 5 
Mode = 5 



5/XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX (17) /Excellent 

t 

6. The instructor ejicouraged questions and discussion 

1/ , 



2/ 



3/ 



/Unsatisfactory 
/Fair 
'/Good 



4/XXXXXX 



(6) /Very Good 



N = 24 
Mean = 4. 75 
Median = 5 
Mode = 5 



5/XXXXX XXXXXXXXXXXXX (18) /Excellent 
?• The instructor's rapp.oi't with you as a student 
1/ /Unsatisfactory 



11. 



3/XXX 



(1)/Fair 
(3) /Good 



4/XXXXXXX 



(7) /Very Good 



N = 24 
Mean = 4.33 
Median = 5 
Mode = 5 



5/XXXXXXXXXXXXX 



(13) /Excellent 



The 'overall petforniance of the instructor's assistant 



21 



/Unsatisfactory 
/lair 



3/X 



4/XXX 



(1) /Good 

(3) /Very Good 



N = 24 
Mean = 4.79 
Median = 5 
Mode = 5 . 



5/XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX (20) /Excellent 

« 

The effect of themoyie shown in this course 



1/ 



/Unsatisfactory 



2/XX 



3/XXX 



(2) /Fair 
C3) /Good 



4/XXXXXXXXX 



(9) /Very Good 



N = 24 • 

Mean = 4.0.4 

Median = 4 

Mode = 5 



5/XXXXXXXXXX 



10. The effect of the speaker 



(10) /Excellent 



1/ 

2 /XXX 



/Unsatisfactory 



3/XXXXXXXX 



(3) /Fair 
(8) /Good 



4/XXXXXXXXXX 



5/X 



(10) /Very Good 
(1) /Excellent 



N - 22 
Mean = 3.41 
Median = 3.5 
Mode = 4 



Tne effect of the textbook Sign Lapguafie and the Deaf Conununi ty 
1/ 



2/XX 



3/XXXXXXXX 



4/XXX XXXXXXX 
5/XXX 



/Unsatisfactory 

(2) /Fair 
_^/^ood 
XlWy ery Gpod 



N = 23 
Mean = 3.61 
Median = 4 
Mode = 4 



(3) /Excellent 
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12* The textbook A Basi c Cours e in American Si^n Lan^uaRe 



1/ 



/Unsatisfactory 



2/XX 



3/XXX 



(20 /Fair 
(3) /Good 



4/XXXXXXXXX 



5/XXXXXXXXX 



13. The quality of the handouts 



(9) /Very ^ood 
(9) /Excellent 



N = 23 
Mean =4.09 
Median = 4 
Mode =4,5 



1/ 



/Unsatisfactory 



!/X 



3/XXXXXXX' 



(1) /Fair 
(7) /Good 



4/XXXXXXXXXXXXX 



5/XX 



14. llie overall quality of exaras 



(13) /Very Good 
(2) /Excellent 



K = 23 
Mean.= 3.70 
Median = A 
Mode = 4 



1/. 

?/ 



/Uns^atis factory 
/Fair 



3/XXXX • 



(4) /Good 



4 /XXXXXXXXXXXXXX 



5/XXXXX 



(U) /Very Good 
(5) /Excellent 



N = 23 

Mean = '(.04 

Median = 4 

Mod'e = 4 . 



15. Your own motivation to do as well as you could in this course 



1/ 



2/ 

3/XXXXXX 



/Unsatisfactory 
/Fair 



(6) /Good 



4/XXXXXXXXXXX 



5/XXXXXX 



(11) /Very Good 
(6) /Excellent 



N = 23 " 
Mean =4.00 
Median = 4 
Mode = 4 



16. 



The instructor's pace of instruction 
1/X (I) /-Too slow 



-2/X- 



(l)/Slow 



3/XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX - (16)/Mc5derate 



4/XXXX 
5/X 



(4) /Little too fast 
(1)/Fast 



N = 23 
Mean = 3.13 
Median = 3 
Mode = 3 ' 
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Sumraary o f Answers to Open-Ended Questions 

1. In what ways ipd how much do you feel this course has contributed • 
to your education? 

a/ Th^ most frequent" responses include<l: (mentioned more than 5 times> 
— B^roaden horizon's 

— xjlealize other cultures /communities 
— able to communicate with deaf people 

— would like to take more classes r - / 

— helped me lotf/contributed a lot to my education 

B. Additional responses: (mentioned by 4 or fewer students) 
r ' . . 

f — importance of language * * - / 

— aware of the problems deaf people face in education 
• — rekindled interest in sign language 
— don't pity deaf people any longer 

2. UTiat were things, you liked best about this class? Least about this class?^ 
A. .Liked best: ^ . ' ' ^ * . 



1. The most frequent responses (5 or me>re) : 

— Evle and Karen are so very personable, cheerful and alive 
— enjoyed the instructor as she is friendly and enthusiastic 

1. Less, frequent responses (4 or fewer>: 

— excellent class 

— discussions wher^ everyone got involved 
— right size (students) 

— group work/practicing signs v 
— learning a new language 
--lectures on the Deaf Community 
— movie ^ " 

• — instructor shared her experiences 
— instructor made* everyone feel Comfortable about signing and 

makitig mistakes 
— like to learn how to express" myself with deaf people 



ft 

Liked least ; 

1. The most frequent responses (5 or more): 
— not enough time/need more class hours 

2. Less frequent responses (A or fewer): 
— need more speakers 

levels af different students' knowledge of signing 

— mavie ' 
— time of day 
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B* Liked le as t > continued 

— didn't like going so fast 

— apathy of some students and few not knowing the assignment 
— people would make more of an effort to be on time; 
— not having the alphabet required more practic^is 

List two or three ways the class has helped you in your awareness 
of understanding deafness. ^ . ' * 

. Most students felt that this course really helped them to be more 
aware of the Deaf Community and the values of Deaf Culture, lliey also , 
realized that American Sign Language Is a separate language because 'it 
has its own structure and rules like other languages. Some students 
developed a ^ew understanding' as to v^iy deaf people wan^ to protect ' 
their language and how ASL is closely -related to the Deaf Cul\;ure. 

A few students mentioned thac they now are sensitive to the needs 
of deaf people in the eduqational settings and other nlaces. Tliey 
gained insight to the specific problems of deaf people and the different 
ways that deaf jpeople have been oppressed in the past* 

lv> students mentioned that now some "myths'^ about deafness have 
been c b»ared up. Two students mentioned that this course helped them 
to reali;je that deafness does not have to be a handicap. 
. \ « 

*i)o'you feel you now have a better understanding of sign language? 

\ 

EiBl\teeii students felt that thtiy had a bel.Ler understanding of sign 
lan^^uag^ from this course. ^ ' , 

-Other' students mentioned: , ' . * 

— a basework to continue building on * 

— with work, I can reach a level of understanding 

7-rc»ali5ie that signs fit with^the movement and expression - not 

orily the plain sign ^ . 

— gavr^. me an under^Jtanding of ASL and the difference^ between ASL 

and signed, exact English 
— 'yes, very difficult Qt first to leara,* but with practice and 

continuous work it becomes more natural and^asy. • 
— used to think sign language was very awkward, *l>ut now I think it 

is a very beautiful language * • 

— can see why deaf people would ^like to keep it in their culture 

Suggestions to improve the course 

« 

ITie most ftequent responses (5 or more) were related to the length 
of class and practice time. Most students would prefer a longer class 
time allox^ing them more opportunity for individual and group practice* 

The time constraint limited: 



'5. Continued 



i 



— 418001881003 after a lecture 

— opportunity for teacher to work witji 8inall group8 ba8ed on 

student8' expres8lve and reqeptlve 8klll8 
— actlvitie8 8uch a8 field trlp8, 8kit8' 
— the ad'lltlon of^ 8ilent jaay8 

— more 8geaker8 (mo8t 8pe*aker8 wanted more than 45 minutes to 
allow for thfelr presentation and dl8cu88lon time) * * '\ 
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CHAPTER IX 
SUMMER INSTITUTE 

Inttbduction .• * ' 

l-he University of Minnesota Sununer Institute is a six week program 
desisned to help low-income minority students bridge , the gap between high 
^school or junior college and university life, lliis program is a cooperative 
effort between the Office of Minority and.Specia] Stu'dent Affairs (OMSSA) , 
the Collef,e of Liberal -Arts (CLA) , the University Summer Session^ Gene^al' 
College, and the TRIO/Special Services/Ptogram. The Summer Institute 
provides new students with a head stfatt in college prior to 'fall quarter, 
where they may sharpen their basic academic skills^nnd familiarize them-^ 
selves with the university campus and its inner workings. Students receive 
orientation, ^individual counseling, and classroom instruction in' basic skills, 
and tutoring if necessary. All of the courses are taken for collefgd credit. 
Tliirty-two students received referrals to other agencies for health, employment 

and legal- services. < . ' ' 

^, • ..." 

1982_Stud ent Demographics ' ^ ' . 

During .the SuPmer of 1982, one'hundred and thirty-one students partici- ^. 
pafed in- the Summer Institute. One hundred and eighteen' (90%) pf the students 
r^t the federal low income criteria. Fifty-six pfercent were male arid forty- 
four percent female. The ethrtic composition of the students was as follows: 



Ethnic Group* 

Asian American 
Black 
, Hispanic 
American Indian 
\^hite 


Number 

' 49 
54 
19 

9 

0 


- %• of Total 

37% 

41 

15 

7 

0 


Total 


131 


^ 100% 



t 

-Of the one hundreS and. thirty-one students, one hundred and five (80%) ' 
were educationally deprived ,• one was physically handicapped (1%) and one 
hundred and twenty-six (96%) had a cultural need. All of the 131 students 
completed the full summer program. * , - 

. An extensive evaluation of this program and student progress during the 
1982-1983 academic year is being conducted by Bob Etcioni of the Office of 
Minority and Special Student Affairs. The ^evaluation results' will be 
available through him in' late 1983. . 
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CHAPTER X 
CASE STUDIES AND KtlT REVIEWS 

Case Study Interview's Coricllictcd by Gary Simons'on 



Introduction 



The, Generol College Special Se'rvi^res evaluation relies heavily on * 
*the use of aggregate data wliicU compafes^ groups of students on a number* 
of variables. This is also true of most research and .evaluations While » 
this type of^ information Is useful, by its very nature, it forces us to* 
lose track of the individual. For this reason, the evaluation will also 
Include a, more in-depth look at three individual TRIO s^tudents (ysing a 
/rasi^ scudy or n=l metWodology) , so that a more well-rounded view of the 
program can obtained, in ^addi'tion, for the reader who is not familiar 
with the type of studfent that Special Services prograr? typically serve, 
thosfe case studies may" provide some insight into the 'background of Special 
Services students. ' ' - ' 



7 
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Method 



Subjects: The three subjects interviewed in this 'section, a male and 
two fe*nales, were selected based on staff recommenciations of students v/ho 
were fairly representative of the ICS/TRI0 population. , 

Pruqedure: The* subjects were interviewed using a semi-str^uctured/pp^n 
interview format. The primaT>y que3tdons of interest were: ; 

1) ^Please describe' yourself . ^Ifliat are your^hobbies , o^Uicational . 

background, hopes for the .future, etc.? * ' ^ 
2-) How did you f^el about school last fall when you started the 
TKIO program? Did'ycfur feelings chiinge over the year? 
. 3) Arc you.stU-l ii^school? What^re your plans? ^ 
* , A) l^'^urt do you thinK about t4ie TRIO program? Good pointy? i ^ 
fi;h Lags'' that neecl improvement/change/additiqn?' , , 



The'loxt of these interviews was then summarized into the following 
narratL'us. ^ , . » 



Case Studies 



Pamela Zappa is thirty years* old, has two children,^ and i^'a soon-to-be 
single parent. She participated in the TRIO program primarily^ in Fall '81 
working with the HELP Center parenting' group. ' She found that: 
« * • » 

/^^ TRIO gave me a base ^o start my schooling on, helped to; . , 

/ ' get to know people and iftake friends. It was nice^to find out, 

there were ^any fetudfenfcs ,like myself .... to have unity with .h. . 
(and)' it helped with the. classes that I took. I fcould work 
(with) and talk^about** classes with other TRIO student;js. . ' ' 

. ' , \ i 

Pamela is working a>^a feaching assistant this ^ar for the TRIO Urban ^ 
Problems class. She is. in her si5:th quarter of school, but has not decided 
upon a major yet, ./ilthough she* has some interest in the "University Without 
Walls" program.. In her spare t^lme, sJPam likes to piay the piano, read, and 
write. * * ^ % 
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Pam completed 32 credits with a 3.5 GPA during Ithe 1981-82 academic year 
for a total of 56 credits at the Universi^ty of Minnesota. ^ 

Percy McCoy lives in Cottage Grove, Minnesota', ^ith his grandmother. 
He is single and has no children. .He is currently lattending Northwest 
^ Bible College. Eventually , Percy would like to become an evangelist, but 
until then he wSnts to get a BA in ministry (with a ^inor in business) 
i^nd work for a non-profit or'janization. ' . 

.\\Tien Percy entered college. 



My expecta.tions vere high. I began waiting fbr thmgs to* 

nc3s' to (meot 
helped in having 



unify. Being religious, there weren't many ^chanc 
friends,, and my social- life was lacking. TRIO he 



(a) feeling of \m^Bfy and helped me fit in and rea 
other people in the same boat. 



±7.c there were 



The primary benefits of the program for Percy werei that "... the ^ 
program helped me., and prevented me from sticking my. neck out too much." 

^ . ' . 1 

He also felL that the program helped him to pace himself so thnt he 

didn% '"take too big of a load and get, wash (2td under by lu of M circjiimstances .* 
/? " . • 1 

In terms of p^rogram. improvement, Percy, tecommended more support .and 
monitoring of students' activities and direction and "all incentive program 
to help students achieve goals and* monitor direction." 1 * - 

Overall, he felt the program was significant in fettling him started at 
such a large university. The TBIO program offered encouragement and roally 
made the difference in coming straight out of high ^choojL. 

* 1 ** 

• ' During the 1981-82 academic year, Percy completed. 36 j credits with a 

2.39 GPA. 



Gussie Willis is a single parent with one ctfi],d. She 
from Saint Louis, Missouri. She will be a junior winter 
1982-83 academic year with a major in public health '^nd cjomputer science 



is originally^ 
tiuarter of the 



Gussie says that^"TRI0' helped me a lot because I wq.s- 
ten years. It helped me tQ start studying again. Adviso 
with class^ scheduling. Also, -tutoring helped with class 



)ut of. schpol (for) 
:s wete helpful 
robjeins*." • 



For the 1981-82 academic year, Gussie obtained a GPA cjf 2.33 for 
twenty-one credits. 



After talking with these students, it becomes clear thht these are 
people who feel good about themselves. They know who they tare. These are 
s'ome oi the success stories. Now, what about students who jdid not complete 
the first year? * 

Exit Reviews 

At the end of Spring quarter, each Survival Seminar courttseior was asked 
io report on students who left, the ICS program.^ ^ For the 19l(/L9%) ICS 
students who left school before the end of Spripfe quarter, tlhd* following 
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rea&ons -were given, for leaving: 



Reason for Leaving School Number 



Parental Reasons 
Financial * 
Attend Another School 

Nv Total 



12 
4 
3 

19 



% of Total ICS Studpnts 
(N =^102) I 

. 1 2 I 

- ■ 4% \ 

19%. 



All sj^udents leaving the program had contact with, theiv advisors? before 
withdrawing from tihe University. 

(Conclusions ' • •* 

, *» 

Obviously, the students described in. these case studies did v^ell in 
school. They feel that the TRIO Program played a major. role in their 
academic success. While this experience , does not reflect the experience of 
all TRIO students, it does provide some insight into the type of student 
served by Special Services and' how they may benefit from the program. ^ , 

For students leaving the ICS program, it is encouraging to note that all 
students had contact with advisors prior to leaving school and that a very 
high percent of the total ^roup completed that- first year at the University. 
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CHAPTER XI • 

SECOND YEAR FOLLOW-UP STUDY: 1980-81 TRIO SPECIAL SERVICES STUDENTS 



In tr oductipn /Background 

— "~ — ■ — ~~ — — I _ * 

The^980-81 academic year was the first year of operation for the 
TRIO/Special Services Program.. .During the second year of the program, 
the opportunity is available ^to further test the program's effectiveness 
by tracking TRIO and Control students in their^ academic progress after 
completing the TRIO program. The major questions of interest continue 
to be: Did the students stay in school, and how. successful were they, 
whil4 npt receiving special services? 

After participating, in the program fcyr their freshman year, the 
1980-81 TRIORS tudents received grades which were comparable to a lox^ 
income control group '(who did not receive special ^services) , even though 
thv»y began school with less well developed basic slcLlls (TRIO CPA, N's 
excluded = 2. 79 Control CPA = 2.88)Aln addition, TRiO/Special Services 
students were more, likely to stay in school (Fall '80 to Spring '81) than 
the control group (84% versus 68% respectively). TRIO students also 
completed a higher 'proportion of credits than did the control group (.78 
versus .71 respectively) during the ^19 80-81 school year. 

This section takes- a look at TKtO students during their secoVid year 
at the University of Minnesota. 

Method * ' • 

Sublec-ts • ^ « , 

Th^ subjects of this stiidy include the 1980-81 TRIO/Special 
Services students and* a low- income .Control group randomly selected 
fr«.^.i TRIO-eligible students who did not receive special services. 
Tliese students were broken do\m into four groups based on services' 
utilized : • ' 

1) Integrated Cpurse of Study (iCS) 

' 2) Counseling , students 

3) Tutoring students " ' * 

4) Control group students. 

Procedure 

Tlie University files were checked each quarter to record the 
following information: 

1) Registration status 

2) Credits attempted (all) ' i 

3) Credits receiving grade (A-N). 

4) Credits passed. (A-D, ^) 

5) Course grades.. ^ 

At the close of the 1981-82 academiq year, this information was 




receiving grades, CCR2 proportion of crefdits passed). The Calculation 
of these statistics is described in detail in Chppter V, 
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Results 

Retention Rates 

9 : ■■ 

Tlie -retention rates for TRIO and Control group students are 
presented in Table I, No statistically significant difference was 
found between groups for the" proportion of studonts remaining in 
school all three quarters of their second year (.X= 4.86, df = 3, 
^'^',05), Twenty~seven> percent (27%) of the Control group stu^enfs 
and tv/enty-nine percent (29%) /of TRIO students registered nil three 
quarters. The Counseling group had the lowest retention rate ('22% ♦ 
air three quarters wi\h^ the Tutoring group maintaining the highest 
retention rate (36% all^ three, quarters) • Overall, more TRIO students 
did register- eachi^quarter (than the Control group, indicating that some 
students took bne or more quarters off during the year* 

Grade Point Average ^ 

Cumulative grade -^oint averages for each group are presented in 
Table II. For CPA (with N's included, N = 0) , the Counseling group 
received the lowest mean (CPA- 1.62) with ICS receiving the highest 
(CPA = 2.07). For 'CPA (with N's excluded) very little difference was 
found between groups. In both grade point calculations, the Control 
group performed sl^.ghtly better than the X^IO students. ^ 

Credit Complet ion * ^ 

Credit completion data for each group ar^e presented in Table II* 

The Control group received grades* for 95% of the credits they attempted 

(CCRl) , with ICS and Counseling students, at 91% and Tutoring students 

receiving grades for 93% of their courses. 

' . ♦ •» 

ICS students and Tutoring students both received passing grades for 
74% of th^ir credits, ^but the Counseling students only received grades 
'for 59% of their Classes, bringing the TRIO total to 70% compared to 
I the^ Control at 71%. . , \ 

> 

The Control group also attempted and passed slightly more credits 
during the academic year tlian TRIO students (Attempted: ContTbl = 
28.4, TRIO = 26.36; ai^d Passed^ Control ^ 21.14, TRIO = IS.. 94). * ^ 

Discussion.^ • - 

— , ^ ' . . • 

\fliile TRIO studefits were more successful than would have been anticipated 
during their first year at the university, they did not fare as well during 
the second yeflr when they were not receiving special services. More TRIO 
students began school for a second^'year thfin the control, and a higher 
proportion rc^gistered each quarter. However, overall, only 29% of. TRIO 
students fhaintained continuous registration daring their second year compared 
to 27% Control group students. Tliere were no signiXic^^t differences between ' 
TRIO and Control group grades, credit completion ratios or retention rates. 

Although these statistics do not try to account for students transferring 
to other .institutions, the evidence here indicates that special progAnts may 
need to be ongoing rather than .short term if the positive results are to be , , 
maintained. ' 
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TABLE I 
Recencion Races 



0-81 TBlC^u< 



Nueber and Percenc^of 19S0-8t T&IXL^udents Vho RcnalneU 
RegiyCurt'd at Unlvcirslcy of Minnesota In 1981-82 by « 
> ^ Quarter as Cooparcd to Incocui CoDfrol Qroup 





ICS 

Total 11 - 63 


Counseling 
Total K • 88 


^ Tutoring 
Total j; - 97 


Control « 
Total N - 59 


TKIO Total 
N - 248 


FaM.-*8l N 
* 


37 
59X 


37 

A22, 


f 

58 


^ 27 
• 46% 


132 
53X 


Winter** 82 K 
X 


26 • 

MZ 


30 
34X 


54 
^6% 


23 

39;^ 


110 

44*^ 


Spring '82 N 


20 


f5 

26% 


^2 
43% 


17 
29r 

. f— 


85 
34X 


All 3 Quarters * 

•8l-'82 N ^ 
% 


t 

19 

30X ? 


19 
22Z 


35 
36Z 


16 
27X 


1 

73 

' Z9X 



TABLlfll ' 



Second Year Tollcw Up , 
Cunu^ntive Grade Point Average (CPA), Credit Coapletion Ratio 
fof 1981-82 Acadenic Yc^ar, Mean Credits Attenpted,^ Receiving Grades, Passed 





ICS 


Counseling 


Tutoring 


Control 


TPJO Total 


Nu=;ber of Students 


30 




54 


25 


121 ' 


Cuzjulacive GPA (S"s « 
included, N 0)* [ 


2.07 


1.62 


1.88 


1.96 

_ 




Cuaulativc* CPA 
(K's excl\ided) 


-t; w- 

.2.53 


2.49 


* 1.45 


2.60 


2.4S , 


^Credit Coapletion Ratio 1 
(Proportion of Crcjdlts 
Receiving' Grade) , 


.91 ' 


.•91 


.93 , 


\ .95 


.92, 


Credit CoQplecion Ratio 2 r 
(Proporciun of Cre^cs^ 
Passed) ' 


.74 


.59 


.74 


.71 


.70 


Yearly ifSdi;^ prcdits Acceepted 


29.93 


27.62 


28.72 


29.80 


28.69 


Yearly Mean Credits 
Receiving Grade 


27.13 


25.05 ^ 


26.72 


28.40 


26.36 


Yearly Kean Credits Passed 


22.20 » 


16.24 


21.22 


.21.24 
i — ^ 


19.94 
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CHAPTER XII 
CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



" During the 1981-1982 academic year the TRIO/Special Services Program 
appeared to be successful in meeting its prograio goals. First, the 
program offered an opportunity for disadvantaged students to develop the • 
skills necessary to survive in a university setting. Educational success 
was promoted and c\ high proportion of students completed their first year 
in higher education in a creditable academi-c program. Students became 
aware of university and community resources* Tlieif educational and career 
.planning and goal setting abilities were expanded, and they x/ere provided 
with* a supportive educational environment. The program also increased 
awareness on the part of staff and students concerning the communication 
difficulties the hearing impaired face in higher education^ 

Based on the evaluation results presented in this document and 
recommendations draTO from the review of educational research and evaluation, 
the following recommendations are presented for pro-am improvement: 

^ investigate counseling students' outcomes further to determine 
reasons for lower CPA's, \ 
9 courage the use of tutoring services , expand the program to 

^'lude the math skills tutorial program, • 
» .ce greater emphasis on peer tutoring/peer counseling/peer mpnitpring', 
espcicially in tracking student attendance ^ 
evaluate peer counselors program, 

• explore the feasilibility of expanding services for hearing impaired 
students ,^such as increasing interpreter hours ar>d providing note- 

o explore the feasibility of expanding the program to meet the needs 
of other handicapped students already on campus, 

• li.ick the progress of Summer Institute students more closely during 
1% » a<:%demic year, and * . ^ 

• Investigate implementing a program to Support second year and upper 
division TRIO students in continuing their education. 

Thank you for participating in the TRIO/Special Services Program and its 
evaluation efforts by reading this program evaluation. Hcfpefully, you will 
find the information presented here interesting and useful. If you have any 
cominH.nts, questijOJQs, or suggestions, please contact; 

\ ' ' ) 

\ Sherry Read 

University of Minnesota * 
General College / 
106 Nicholson Hall 
216 Pillsbury Drive S.E. ' 
• Minneapolis, MN 55455 » 
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